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Sanskrit Kaavya of Kashmir. 


PROFESSOR p. n. PUSHP. 


Sanskrit Ka'V* or poetical exposition con.ribu.e^ by Ka.hn.ir 
*• SUU. con.id.rabl. no, oniy in JjJ, io m0!l 

non,,; for, rb.se defects and 

by the departures registered by write 

in narrative verse and realistic depiction. 

„ i. indeed a S ri,„ irony that 
of Kashmir ref ereed ,o by Kshemc. d^Mbam^ 

their predecessors or contemporaries are, ^’^T^lourishing in the 

We, for instance, hear of a Nlahaakavi^^ a D.l whose play atlrapt- 
reign of Tunjeena-alias . Ranaadnya-l. - Abhinavagupta 3 also 

ed lar^d ienoes form all ^ come 

recognises_hiiil_aS_sai« playwngbt. Yet no w antho i 0 gi cs the 

down to us. Of the stray verses ascribed to him 
best is the one* that ends with the immortal line 

tt 5i§r sr^§' si® ^ '< 

[‘Darling, the time- gazelle, once gone, cannot return.’] . 

Another great poet whose works must have P 0S,, ‘ V ^ s *, 
Sanskrit poetry is Mentha 3 or Bhartrmentha, a ra * ^ (heorc 

borne out by the stray verses of h.s, preserve y ^ Hig 

ticians like Kshemendra and anthologists U eveD by 

mahaakaavya, Hayagreevavadh** was held m higl • 
his royal patron, Maatrgupta, a poet m his own f'8 ■ 

More than a dozen king* 7 of Kashmir are said to ha™ 
rk in the domain of Sanskrit verse also, Jayaapeeda and H 
8 ,U most prominent of them,. Against the backg.ound of this 
b 7® participation in Kashmir’, literary activity it is not difficult 
;trr significance of Bilhana’s rem^O m t_ tn_ Kashmir 

pastry : 
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The earliest work that reveals some purple patches of literary 
value is the Neelamata Furaana (c. 600 A. D.}; yet it can hardly be 
regarded as a kaavya, The earliest Sanskrit kaavva in Kashmir 
has, therefore, to be recognised in the Arjuna-Raa'aneeyam* of 
Bboomaka (c. 650 A D.), which appears to be patterned on the 
Bhattikaavyam. Though described (in the colophon) as a mahaakaavya 
the work is primarily intended to illustrate the rules of grammar as 
formulated in the Asbtaadhyaayee of Paaninh Most of the twemysevcn 
saigas of fhe composition are styled according to the Ashtaadhaayee 
paadas such as gaankutaadipaada and hhoovaadipaada; while the content 
is worked out on the theme of the skirmish between Raavana and 
Kaartayeeryaarjuna, in about 1500 verses. Like the Kiraataarjuneeya 
of Bhaaravi it si arts with the auspicious word shree; 

mm: ^ar^r: i 

Despite the limitations imposed by the hasic objective ( of illustrating 
Paaninian sootras) Bboomaka has presented quite a lot of readable 
stuff. 

Yet, by and large, il appears that Sanskrit writers in Kashmir 
concentrated more on the critical aspect than on the creative, till 
the ninth century! The only notable exception is that of Ud- 
bhata who nourished in the reign of iayaapeecia <779-813 A. D.L 
He preferred to illustrate his views on poetic ornamentation 
(as formulated by him in his Kaavya*i*nkafir a - sa a ra- snmgr a ha) w j th 
his own poetic composition, Kumaarasam$hava 9 imitating, of course, 
the Kfllidesan classic. Surprisingly enough, the the*'*rilician poet 
fairly succeeds in giving us a sizable number of poetic pieces which 
cannot be dismissed as a poor copy of the Kalidasan masterpiece. 
The local colour introduced by Udbnata is thematically appropriate 
and artistically satisfying. Of particular interest in this connection are 
the pieces describing the advent of autumn 10 or depicting Shiva's 
amorous solicitude 11 for the distraught Ciauree, soon after Kaama 
was consumed to ashes by the unrelenting flame leaping out from 
Shiva’s third eye* if is a pity th&t only 95 verses of the work are 
preserved in die K£ja^X£ea^ 0fi ^ a ^ am scara m and the remaining 

portion has not so far been recovered. 

Another poet of eminence who adorned the court of 
Jayaapeeda 12 is Daamodarafupta whose Kuttineematam effectively 
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leavens pornography with realistic touches of wit and satire, and 
appropriately depicts the melieu in which the erotic adventures are 
perbeoped. The theme centres round the prospective courtezan Maal.atee* 
of Vaaraanasee who approrchcs the veteran Vikaraalaa for expert advice. 
The seasoned procuress reveals to the lovely aspirant various tricks of 
trade, relating to her a number of illustrative tales. An outstanding 
feature of the coverage is a sort of running commentary 1 ’ 1 on the stage 
performance of Harsha’s Rartuuivafee; and particularly charming is 
the description 1 ' 1 of the Spring Festival ol Cupid, a riot of 
colourful abandon. The 1058 verses of this unusual composition are 
of absorbing interest not only for the authentic peep it oilers into the 
psychology of extramarital relations, but also for the artistic handling 
of the theme. The performance is all the more remarkable for 
freedom from inhibition despite the poet’s express assurance 
at the end that a perusal of the poem will positively save the reader 
from failing into the snares of pimps, scoundrels and procuresses, 
DaamodurgupU’s command over the language is extraordinary without 
being pedantic, as is clear from the following verse where pedantry 
has been tastefully warded off: 

m mvxj STfpr# 1 

^ ^ncTfer w>w if 967 >■ 

Wearing a garland she is a Sraizdharaa; fair-faced, she is 3. 
Suvadanaa; delightful, she is, who is a Praft&rshinee, wn i a e i 
cate waist she is, no doubt, a Tanumadhyaa; whom does s ie not 
impress as a Ruchiraa ? Sweet of speech she Is, indeed, a Su- 

bhaa^hmee. 

To the VIII century may also he ascribed the Sragdharaa- 
stotram of Sarvajnamitra who, in 37 verses (of the Sragdharaa metre) 
propitiates Taarau in the deenaakrandann style, making a clean 
confession of his sins and weaknesses, and striking an intimate note like 

| Don't you see I am being severally and collectively 
driven along by my own weaknesses such as" deceit, envy, 
pride, and similar mean forces, like a monastry camel, each 
and everybody’ property'?] or, 

q'of TrfrGtittffq ti^u 

[‘Docs a physician, with ail his ample compassion, 
withhold treatment from one even though on brink of death?] 
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The Tibetan tradition 15 recorded by the h = 

substantially correct that Sarvajnamitra. ‘.hough born in Kashmir was 
a student of the monastry. a. Nalanda in Mayadha where h. b.«m. 
a great master of sciences’ ; for, the com.nea.ator on hi. work descnb 

B , . Bhikshu Shn Jmaraksita of the 

himself as Raaiaeuru PandiU Dutusuu 

u i lUah-iavihaara’- 10 No wonder that the stotra 
Shreemad Vtkramasheela Mahaavinaara 

a- .U 'Titwrn Tawvur, like a few other works 
has become part of the Tibetan la^gy^, . 

■ ■ , „„ r til'll la r Iv those by the Kashmirian Pandit 

by Kashmiri scholars, particularly J 

teacher R.vtguptu. Among the Tibetan renderings of these .. nne 
by the great Kashmirian Pandit Shaakya Shree Bhadra, m 21 small 
chapters. 

Such was the literary landscape in the VITI century Kashmir 
before the court epic appeared as a formal mahaaukaavya. The 

. , ■„ iraehmir in fact, flourished after its decline in 

mnhaakaavya m Kashmir, 

most other parts of the country; hence the dismal fact that it full¬ 
ered decadence in the prime of youth. Nevertheless, the reign of 
Avantivarman (855- 84 A D-) gave a positive fillip to it. Of 'he 
poets that belonged to his court. 18 Ratnaakara had already finalised 
his Haravijaya at the court of Jayaapeeda, for the colophon describes 
him as ‘Shree- Baala- Brhaspati- anujeevin’ (: a protege or Jay a a p^ a 
alias Baala-Brhaspaii) A few years before Avantivarman ascended 
the throne, the maliaakaavya in Kashmir seems to have registered a 
bold departure in \ the Bhuvanaabhyudaya of Shankuka. T,ie 
poem, according to Kalhana, 1(l was a historical composition on the 
fierce battle between Mamma and Uipala (c. 850 A. D.) in w'hicli 


-u^stTrgr fa?T¥f| pit#: i’ 

‘the flow of the Vitasta was held up with the corpses of the vali eDt 
warriors falling on the battlefield.’ The loss of such an unusal work 
is, therefore, really tragic. 

The earliest mahaakaavva (in Kashmir) that has survived, however, ss 
the Havavijava (of Raajaanaka Ratnaakara) which apparently 13 
modelled on Magha’s masterpiece, the Shtshupanlavadha. The plot, obvio¬ 
usly, is Pauraanika: Shiva’s victory over Andhakaasura whom he destroys 
in deference to the wishes of the gods oppressed by the demon. The trea¬ 
tment of so slender a thread of narr a t ; ve j n ar many as fifty cantos 
(totalling up 4521 verses) could hardly be possible without disproportionate 
paddings and digressions loosely held together under the pedantic 
pretext of developing tlie mahaakaavya elements. Even the main theme 
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of the poem has bad to wait till the VI canto *nd to get sidetracked 
by a preoccupation with conventional 'war debates’ (cantos IX*XVI) 
and an obsession with erotic trivialities (cantos XVII-XX, XXII- 
XXVIII). What has a ring of authenticity 'in Bhaar&vi’s Kiraataarjuneeya, 
and manages to evoke admiration even in Maagha’s Shishupaafavadha, 
becomes here, a vain display of laboured wordmansbip. Even the 
large variety of metres employed by the ‘mahaakavi’ cannot retrieve 
the poem; nor can occasional flourishes of exquisite language (matching 
the sound to the sense) justify the poet’s boastr° 

Nevertheless, the work contains a number of fine specimens that 
speak highly of Ratnaakara’s talent (which, unfortunately, ell a 
victim to conventional application). ’ Here are a few outstanding 
Cameos of nature depiction : 

srtr^f^^JTtfifrE^iTtRV^ n^d.selt ■ 

(‘The disc of the rising sun shining red like fresh blood 

on the altar- like cliff of the sun- rise top 

looked like the ‘labour- bed* on which 

the Glory of early dawn is delivering sharp.') 


am, i 

rTTv tgfrif ttrawglft M ?2.2 A II 


(‘In the evening, when the solar ' disc was bargtPP 
sunset* peak and the fulltnoon was emerging on _ 
cliff, the Glory of the firmament appeared holding two bronze 
cymbals, as if keeping time with the twilight-dance of 

It wai this verse that earned the poet the title Taala Ratnaaka , 
n the analog, of 'Deepa.hikhaa Kanlidaa.a'. 'Aaiapatra Bha.rav, and 

Ghantaa Maaj?ha\ 


v 
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f* ^^T^^?rrR^rffH^^ry^ 5 !arf^w 5 ^frf 5 rfT^Tq-?P 5 r ji 20.47 11 

t 'While that ncctar-emitting moon was embracing tbe Lady Night, 
whose garment of darkness had slipped away, 
her friends, the quarters smiling bright with faces 
shimmering in the rays as slender as the lotus fibre - bits 
silently steeped away,’) 

Ratnaakara’s Vakrokti- pancaashikaa also suffers from banal word 
mongering, though brilliant repartees like the following are not 
wanting either: 


f# *T HTfarTtfr STqrfJT 5^3 TTfT: 

iETffrp' ifgpT *T ^f%ET gtT: I 

xp$ ^[-rriT Fr^trrf ^5 f^fr: *r grg rr 

jftr stRRdi wEfrq^ H3n 


Shivaswaamin, Ratnaakaia’i junior contemporary at Avantivarman’s 
court, appears to have been equally prolific in turnout of verses 
in a large number of metres: but his Kappbinaabhyudaya is content with 
onlv 20 cantos in which he chooses to spin out a mahaakaavya based 
on a simnle Avadaana story. According to this Buddhist legend the 
Master intervenes in the bloody feud between the king Prasenajit ot 
Srativasfi and the king Kapphina of Leelaavatee (in the Vindhyns). 
When, on hearing the Buddha’s sermon. Kapphina expresses his 
desire to enter the Samgha. the Master advises him, instead, to 
practise selfless discharge of duties ft» a dedicated ruler. 

Shi vnsvaamin seems to have drawn upon Maagha as well ns 
Rn< nnnkn rtrand the striking similarities are not confined to the structural 
frame-work of the poem but cover both the form and the content, 
and often border upon appa^t plagiarism, .Yet, like Ratnaakarn, 
he too has a number of tmod verses to his credit, and unl.ke 
Ratnaakarn evinces command over simplicity of expression also, as in : 


M 13,18 II 

mx mi S5T > fiTFftwr: fWTfaWRTfflPr 3gprf* I ' 

^sfq- *pj*r ^Tftf *T^sfWW n 13.20 11 
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Among other pieces of high literary merit Sbivaavaamin gives us a 
very spirited description of the enraged assembly in which the 
chieftains are portrayed wringing their bands in fury at the aggressive 
designs of the foe. The episode, no doubt, reminds us of similar 
scenes in the Kiraataarjuneeya and the Shi&hupaalavadha; but Shivasvaamin 
is no cheap imitator. His profound originality is quite refreshing at 
times. In the episode just refered to, for instance, the war- council 
protests against the policy of procrastination and apathy, and pleads 
for immediate drastic action: 

iT^ftW^TfaT ?f 3 T% t % ^ir^Har n a -23 11 

j rrq rfrfbtfTwtTirJT tnm 
snrq-f|j!?S*fafsri 

^ u 4.25 11 

The fact that Shivaswaamin has taken pains to exce11 b °^ 
Mancha and Rntnnakara in literary evmnastics called chitra 
falonc with oratilomannulnma, sarvatohhadta and ekaakshara e 
is on'v an indov to the liternrv fashion of the aue, despit 
awe- inspirihe advocacy o r dhvotv (poetic suGgestion) jV^ A = 
vardhana who also belonged to Avantivarman's court. Of the our 
works of Aanandavnrdhana. refered to by him in his Dhvanvaao a, 
Arjunncharit* and M^dhumathaituvijava appear to have been in ans- 
krit white the other two, Vlxhhamabaanafeelaa and Harivijnya were 
in Parkrit. Since none of these has come down to us we are not in 
a positiinn to see how far the poet had himself practised what he 
later on preached in his Dhvanyaaloka. The tesimony of his He'ees 
however, is rather hostile; for, in this work,^ 18 ^ 

preoccupation with the chitrabandha is shocking at times. 1 e 
develop his views on dhvani after he had seen through the a a 

Bnd the reeil schools of Indian poetics? 

The Dhvani theory, natural!v, sounded quite ]* r P ' ex '° 8 
traditionalist poets and poetasters, some of whom ana was 

their own old way. A near contemporary ef Aanandav ‘ ffc . Q 

the celebrated JayantaBttatta whose 'Nyaayamanjaree, a berc 

Indian Nyaaya literature, also is enlivened by poetic exp _ 

and there; but *hat is more important from literary point o view 
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is the Aagamadambara, io which he dramatises in four acts the rch- 
geo-social predicament of his times, the reign of Shankaravarman 
{883-902 A, D.). Quite a number of verses in the play are of high 
poetic merit in the non-conventional context of satire and caricature 
(which was earlier attempted by Daamodaragupla and, later, carried 
forward by Kshemendra and, to a considerable extent, by Kalhana 
also). This, for instance, is how he presents the snrcasric remark of 
a non-believer: 


trsr ^rrerrigfft rrrffT 11 3,10 11 

God is, here, ridiculed as 'the son of a barren woman, bathed in 
the mirage-waters, bearing sky-flowers on the crest of his head, and 
carrying a bow made of the horn of a hare’. 

Jayantabbafta’s son, Abhmaitda versified the main story of 
Baana’s Kaad a mbaree , and as is obvious from the title of his work, 
Kattd<imbaree-k a ibaa-s aara ' he narrated the romance without car¬ 
ing to go into detailed description of romantic settings. His 
narration, nevertheless, has advantage of ease and lucidity, a glaring 
contrast to the florid, htghflnwn and involved diction of the recognised 
masters that has preceded him. His approach, however, is more 
pauraanic than poetic. The only other poet to render the Kaa^ am ^ aree 
in verse was Kshemendra (whose Padyakaadambaree is no more extant). 


Tfie poetic element chose a new mode of expression in ,lie 
works of Kshemendra; but in the context of a ‘mahanknavya ‘it e° ,er ' 
s ed in Vlkramnnnk/idevacharitam of Bilhana. He had bv that t ' rTie 
become the Vidvaanati at the Chaalukyan king, VikTamaad' 1 '' 
^ Trphhtivanamalis 0076-1127 A, D ) at Katvaana in (KarnaataVnl. 
f h all ;ts shortcomings as a historical document, this poem nt hi 
P ' c lers a hold dpnarture from the earlier mahankaavvas: it dove'ftl 
° J (, ’vc facts 0 f ; n ( 0 imaginative improvisations of court 

tuie. Such an experiment had, earlier, been successful^ carne 
° lt ' n nr °se hv Baanabhatta, but Bilhana was the first to try 1 ’ 1 in 
-rs. Brobahlv it was his example that was followed up bv Jalhan a 
c - HO) A, D,1 in his (now lost) Somapaalacharita (glorify' n £ * he 
exploits of Soruapaala, the dashful military governor of Raai aRurce ’ 
breaking away from Uccala). The model was, perhaps, consider ‘biv 
improved upon by Kalhana in his (u>w lost) Jayasimhaabhvuda^n 
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which appears to have, later on, bteo incorporated into the- 
Raaja.toranginee itself. 

Bilhan ha* been generally lauded for his command over the diction 
characterised as vaidarbheereeti, which he himself describes as : 

it 18.9 M 

'a cloudless shower of ambrosia for ears, the native-land of Sarasvatea * 
elegance.’ This type of felicity is, no doubt, there even in his hyperbole 

ft rrenre wi tret?: ii 1.20 11 

Yet, his descriptions are often charming and trae to life as, for instance, 
that of his own village Khonarooosba 23 (present day Khonmuh 

or, the description of Aahavamalta’s death , 23 a fine piece of simple 
pathos. This emotional richness of Bilhana’s verse reaches its climax 
in his Chaurapanchaashikaa , a master-piece of elegant lyricism, to 
which we shall turn again in proper context. An outstanding 
feature of the Vikramaankadevachar'iiam, though not an intrinsic 
element of the 'uoahaakaavya’, is the poet’s description 84 of his 
native land as well as his trip abroad through Mathura, Vrindaavana, 
Kaanyakubja, Prayaaga, Vanraanasee, Daabaln (Bunde)khand),Anhilvaada 
(Gujrat), Somanaatha, Raameshvaram and Kalyaana. He seems to 
have left the Chaalukyan court before bis patron led an expedition 
o and beyond the Narbada in 1088/A. D. 

Like Bilhana, Mankha also has incidentally offered us revealing 
glimpses into the Kashmir of his'times (c.lHOA.D), in the third 
and the Iasi (:XXV) canios of his Shreekanthacharitam which, agam. 



and aiso hi* itron 
all genuine poetry: 


hi* strong plea for a sympathetic and unbiassed study of 







*r*n*r*r 3 cm ffcrmfr 

fasfw ’-TtcTT %^Efr ftrer*r, i 

crf% tnm^w 7^% 73 % ji 25.13 n 


Hence his emphasis on the utility of literary meets and dis¬ 
cussions: 

crafs^rVtq'facrfei'^ t 

a T^mniifcr fe ^rtTfa^R^w^tii 112.711 

f^tiT. afl ^ra fe gr ctt* 3?ir: 'pqfacr, T«cT 1 

a r jp# ' f^-RTRirm^ ft 11 2.12 it 

He had actually submitted his own composition to the assembly 
of the learned at the house of his elder brother (Alankaara), and 
delighted at the superb recitation of ‘his enthralling verse’, the 
discerning audience were ‘moved to tears of joy’: 

Href 

3 cffnrg:^t?i Ttr: ff'Tf J Rwr , T^ 1 

^TRt g^tTET^rTff r^R'tT’ft ^SjfcR'frFi) ST#- 
TrtT^r^g-^irtft 3 erfa: 11 25.46 1. 


Most of the poets mentioned by Mankha in connection with 
this assembly have been eminent in their own way. Thus, Loshhthadeva, 
master of six languages, is known to us by his Deenaakrandanast 0 tr a 
which he composed while at Varanasi,- Jalhana sought to immortalise 
his patron, the saandhivigrahika of tfaajapuree (present-d iy Rajauri; 
in his SomapnaSacharitam (no more extant); Shambhoo Mahaakavi 
wrote A'lvoktimuktaalalna and Raojendrakarnapoora, a 75-verse 
panegyric of his patron, Harshhadeva ( 1073 - 1101 ); and Kalyaana 
fwhoni Buhler has rightly identified as Kalhana), is the celebrated 
author of the Raajataranpinee . 

"The only notable composition of the court-epic type, attempt 
after ths Riahtaradginee is the PtUhveeraajavijava of Jayaanaka, 
which celebrates the elusive victory of the Chaahamaana king P fl * 
thveeranja over Shahab ud Din of Ghaur in 1193 A. D- * n *^ e 
thirteenth century, however, Jayaratha ingeniously wove a number 
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of Shaiva myths and legends into a ‘mahaakaavya ot as many at 
32 cantos, namely the Hafacharitachintaamani. The work betrays 
symptoms of 'a religious psychosis manifesting itself in a narrow 
sectarian outlook, threatening the deviationists with dire metapbysi* 
cal consequences. 


This much about the conventional kaavya or mahaakaavya in 


Kashmir. As to the lyric which reached its full bloom in Bilhana a 
Chourapanch«ashikaa, quite a large number of stray verses of lyrical 

quality are quoted in varioui works on poetics, and anthologies. 

Kshemendra, in particular, cites a sizeable number in in his hand¬ 
books on poetics and metrics. Of these, Bhallata has been highly 

praised for his Shatnkn, by Abhinava, Kshemendra and Mamimta. 


He was preceded by Muktaakana and his brother Chakrapaala. Losh 
taka has already been mentioned in connection with his Deenaakruti- 
dana. Abhin.ivagupta’s reflective hymns, despite their mystic content, 
are characterised by a robust outlook on life; and remind us of 
Shankaraachaarya’s spiritual rhapsodies. But, unlike Shankara, hi3 
emphasis is on an integrated personality in which the material an 
the spiritual blend in harmony; and, therefore, be sings : 


m fa-nr n 


‘Renounce naught, cling to nothing, enjoy yourself 
unruffled, howsoever circumscribed you be.’ 

Abhinava’s preceptor had already sought to synthesise philo¬ 
sophical subtle'y with devotional fervour in his Shifiastotraavalee. 
This very spiritual lyricism had earlier appeared in the Sragd araa- 
stotram of Sarvajnamitra and later, in the stainehintnamanee of Bhatta 
Nuaraayana. Centuries later it reappeared in the Siuttkusumaanjalee 
of Jagaddhara ( c. 1350 A. D ) and coursed through the minor works 
of Baka (XV cent ), Aananda (XVI cent.), Avataara (XVII cent.), 
Saahib Kaula (XVII cent.) and Gopaala Raajaanaka (XVIII cent.) 
Shilhana’s Sha*Rtishat*ka ( c. 1200 A. D. ) is apparently an imitation 
of Bhartrharee’s Vairaagyashatakd. A few gems of lyrical lustre are 
there in narrative works also as, for instance, in the works of 
Kshemendra, particularly his Manjareqs and the p*shaavata?r.:ch a rita. 
But the brightest gem of lyrical verse in Kashmir is, as poinied 
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out earlier, the Chaurapanchaashikaa of Bilhana, a real masterpiece 
of elegant lyricism. Each of the 50 stan/as of this tender romance 
-of a young teacher with his sweet pupil, a princess begins with 
‘adyaapi, an enchanting word of reminiscence, and depicts iD simple 
melody an amorous scene of the lovers’ romantic encouters, against 
which the pathos of a love lorn heart becomes ail the more haunt- 
ing. Here, for instance, is an unforgetable glimpse, though a little 
blurred in transmission : 

‘Even today, I see her 

confused and bashful 
love-lorn and bewitching; 
her hair standing on end; 
looking behind the scenes into the mirror 
while I stood still beside her.’ 

But let the original text"* also speak : 

cmfb eft Tffa ^'TpftenrKiri' 

TSEfjfjT ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ li 

Over and above the poets and the poetry talked of so far, 
it was in the works of Kshemendra, Somadeva and KelhaDa—that 
Kashmir made the most significant contribution to Sanskrit poetry. 
These poets of the XI and XII centuries contributed positively nev^ 
trends aod currents, while their predecessors had mostly contributed 
stray works and verses on traditional lines. 

The most outstanding ot these, no doubt, is Ksbemendr^ 
(990-1065 A. D.) who was almost as versatile a genius as his precep.. 
tor, the celebrated Abhinavaguptaachaarya. Hii works numbering 
over thirty comprehend a large variety of topics and aspects of life 
and literature. His Kal^avdaosa, Deshopadesha, Darpadalana, Samaya," 
maatrkaa, and A larmama-alaa are unique in respect of their social 
content and sustained satire, while his Dashaavataamcfiajha , in spits 
of its conventional theme, is a strikingly original composition, ip 
terms of its relevance to the times. Even the Avndaanakalpalata^ 
and the three Aforyurees ( • of the Raamaciyandri the blahabhaoratA arvci 
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the Brhatkathaa) are in reality distinct kaavyas in design as well as 
execution, despite a number of structural flaws and technical short¬ 
comings, These negative considerations should not be allowed to 
obscure the positive value of the literary transformation brought 
about by the poet, in these manjnreeSm x 

Many of Kshemcndra’s works like the Chttrabhaarata, Kanaka * 
jaanakee , Shashivarrisha, Laavanyavatee f Muktaavaiee i Pad) akaadamba^^^t 
and Vctatsyaayanasootrasoara, are lost to us; yet the verses cited 
from these in his Auchiiya v ichaarachtirchaa t Ka^ikanthaabharana and 
Suvrttati!aka f are enough to convince us of their significance for the 
literary history of Kashmir 

Even apart from this quantitative contribution of Kshemendra, 
however, his name stands out as a unique phenomenon in Indian 
literature because of his satire, of which earlier poetry offered no 
better than a few scattered instances. Kshsmcndra was a sharp critic 
ot matters, men and manners, and at the same time possessed not 
only a keen tense of humour, but alio an uncanny khack of present¬ 
ations. Rls wit sharpens the edge of sarcasm. His' mastery e-er 
language and idiom further equipped him for the unique role he was 
destined to play in the domain of Sanskrit verse. He was fully 

conscious of the social significance of this role as is clear from an 
introductoiy verse of his Deshop ide$qa : 

5R^T|q^Rrzr m H ( u4 ) 

'Put to severe ridicule one does not take to evil ways; 

hence my conscious endeavour to do him (rood.* 

In spite of his occasional gusto for the niceties of erotics, 
he has managed to escape the snares of literary wantonuess* He has 
no pretention to artistic detachment, either, on which conventional 
Sanskrit verse has waxed so eloquent, calling it 'akin to divine bliss’ 

( ; brahmaananda-sahodara), Nor does he suffer from aesthetic snobbery 
that makes much ado about pretty nothing. He, in fact* mere than 
once seeks to remind ui of his utilitarian outlook on poetry, and 
his moral tone rings clear 10 assertions like : 
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gmRnf t 

‘Ksheraendra has composed these lovely verses 

capable of defending righteousness,’ ( Narm, 8*4 ) 

Satpaksh<i*takshaa~kshamam is, certainly, an unequivocal state-, 
ment of the objective aimed at* Kshemendra, accordingly, undertook: 
to caricature the kaayasthi only to ridicule social and administrative 
corruption : 

^flfrT gTRTTfTC**5T*T % It ( 1.16) 

Asked to depict the kaayastha *of the past’, for the sake of ‘fun* 
he incidentally unmasked the socio-administrative bunglings of i he age, 
the reigns of gamgraiirnaraaja 0004-1029 A. D.} # Ananta (1029-64 A‘D.) 
and Kalasha 0064-84 A.D.K 

In the KalaavHat too he strikes a similar note. While de¬ 
scribing the thousand and one viles of rogues and scoundrels he 
wittily warns ; 

‘These guiles should, no doubt, be understood, 

but not practised:’ 

Satire according to Kshemendra is, thus, an effective social 
weapon which, rightly wielded, proves a pleasing deterranf; and 
this, invariably, is the express intention of his Deihopadesha, Warma* 
maalaa % D a rpndaUna, KdaaHlaasa m Samayamaatrkaa and Stwaseva* 
kopadtxha which arc predominantly satirical. Even his Dashaavataa- 
racharita is enlivened by poignant ironies of life that make the 
pauraanik myths relevent to the age. Almost all these works are 
replete with vivid caricatures of a .wide cross-s-ctinn of the life 
around the 'nort. In these literary cartoon* he exposes sham and 
pretention, fraud and hvpocricy, avarice and vested interest. Hr has 
* d, tt a,f quacks and busy bodies, bullies and sychophants, wanton 
women and henpecked husbauds, pimps and procuresses, opportunists 
and exploiters, priestly jugglers and superstitious followers, hoarders 
and middlemen, moneylenders and deposit-grabbers, backbiters and 
blackmailers, mercenaries and commission-agents, voluptuous nuns 






ind lustful monks, and last but not the least, the unrelenting 
kaayastha. 

Time and again, he takes these whimsical and avaricious agents 
of allround exploitation to task; and. who would not agree with 
him when he depicts them as : 

^TJ^pji^fwTr *r^rr I 

'firm n (^ttoiq.io) 

‘Deaf to the bewailings of the poor sufferers, 

blind with the pride of power and pelf, 
dumb for justice and black of heart— 
the rulers are always busy exploiting people/ 

He describes them as ‘the submarine are that dries up the ocean of 
national wealth/ It is, in fact, they that have ‘devoured the whole 
populace’; for they are ‘entrenched in a hundred vilest The bumper 
cron in its prime like the full moon was devoured in a trice by 

the Raahu-hke vieeful divtra ( : the clerk) and these very/robbers 
in disguise’ had ‘denuded the earth of her rich treasures’. 

One clearly hears the heart of Kshemeudra beat io his spon¬ 
taneous outbursts 20 like : 

<rs*$frr ?r srt w nfasirf*r n ( n7 ) 

‘Ah populace, where will you go 

when the mean, petty and ambitious backbiter 

mad after wealth 

hits occupied the scat of power !’ 

The whole personality of the ka^yastha is anatomised by him as* 

‘bhoorja- record -bannered messengers of death, 
devilish experts in counting and di-counting, 
visiting the world and smashing the masses 
with vehement punishments/ ( Kalaa* 5.12 ) 

The expression, *bhoorja-dhfajti, { : the birch-bannered ) is an uppro- 
priate characterisation of the file mongers equipped with the unrelea- 
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tmg redtape. (And don’t we find them afivc and kicking eve n 
today ? ) These kaayastbas were clever experts at forgery, misappro^ 
priation and erabe zz ) eme rH, and in the words of Ksbemendra : 

m0 gprfnr % i ( 511 ) 

they turned the plus into a minus by just depriving it of a single 
stroke * The 'Almighty Pen’ 37 of the kaayastha was highly dreader] 
by the common folk £ who looked upon the crooked syllables scriti^ 
bled by him’ in his vicious recoids as ‘coiled serpents infesting th^ 
topi of bhoorja trees’ 28 * The drop of ink dripping from the kaayas^ 
thas pen reminds the poet of r the collyrium-tinged tears of Mothc^ 
earth plundered by the tyrant’- 0 . 

But the kaayastha is not the only devil to be reckoned witj^ i 
He is, no doubt* the most prominent of a gang of social marau^ 
ers whose palrrs are always poised for tips .* 

wRtcTt: 3 ^tt: ii (^tto io.T 4 ) 

‘The populace has been annihilated by ( the unholy combing 
of) the minister, the military chief, rhe gate officer and the priest 
whose palms are always outstretched for bribes,’ 

Against the background 1 of this bungling by kaayastha bureau* 
CLacv (or should we not call it Kaayasthocracy ? ) it is not difficult 
appreciate Kshemendra’s depiction of the common man's sac! 

& 1- The caltnusness of the stiff-necked kaayastha present* a glaring 
.. atl Humiliated looks of a demoralised servant humbling 

the ^ *° ^ USt ^ e ^ ore ^ or< ^‘ ‘While bowing before his master^ 

ent j flervant chances to gee his belly, the root cause of humiliation* 
a . 10 discomfiture looks at the earth as if to seek refuge/ 'What 
be J r0ny of fa,el Obsessed by the stubbornness of hope the servant! 
r Car therr folded Hands upon their brows like a standard of servi* 
lip* * 0fse agitates their hearts, and yet flattery dances on their 

Hie following picture of a job-hunter 31 


reminds us of his 
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modern counterpart who goes about knocking at unwelcome doors in 
search of employment : 

‘Severely scolded by the sturdy-armed gatekeeper that 

blocks the way, 

gnashing his teeth out of rage at the callous creak 

of the doors, 

the servant is ea^rer to get in even through the 

tightly pressed legs of the man on duty 

by bending his back; 

and he enquires of the dumb out-going comrades 
if there is any chance of his getting in\ 

And there is caustic sarcasm in this running commentary' 12 of his; 

'His eve fixed at the door, his hands folded, 
his tonsne devoted to flattery, 
his head bent -— 

Ah. the servant has dedicated every limb ot his 

to social-service.’ 

Veril v the servant is as blind as the master : ‘one out of arrogance, 
the other out of avarice; dehumanised by riches or poverty, who 
cares to look at whom ?’ 33 

The cartoon of a hoarder 34 ( whose tribe is not extinct yet ) 
even today makes an interesting study in unrelenting malevolence . 

‘The greedy hoarder has, indeed, forgotten the all- 

devouring time also; 

why, otherwise, shouldn’t he sell the- paddy 

stored some sixty years ago ? 

He dances round in ulee whenever the rains fail 

or it rains too much. 

The miserlv fellow pines for a severe famine 

occasioned by a rise in food prices., 

Ksliemendre’s verse is compact of such literary cartoOns ij 
of'unfailing social appeal. He has not forgotten even his own fellow- 
workers, but has tellingly screened the peevish arrogance of an 
upstartiJ scholar ‘who gets headache the moment he bears of 

others’ rise*’ 
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Tbu» t though mostly burlesque, KsheraendiVs satire quite often 
touches great heights of artistic excellence* Nevertheless, on appropri- 
ate occasion, it tends to become lampoon, and sometimes even 
borders on vulgarity, narrowly escaping the clutches of pornography* 
Absurd buffoonery, however, is seldom permitted by him to mar the 
dominant tone of decency. A few jarring notes here and there, of 
course, sound intolerable; but these lapses are temperamental rather 
than technical, and deviations are generally deliberate. Parody, cari¬ 
cature, ridicule, lampoon, irony of contrast, antithesis and anecdotal 
fun, all are there in him, very competently employed to suit the 
genius of his satire; and herein lies his forte as a literary debunker* 

His Brkatkathaamanjareei however, is doubtlessly surpassed in 
craftsmanship by the Kathaasaritsaagara of Somadcva, a junior con¬ 
temporary of his, who about 1070 A. f>. presented to the world one 
of the finest collections of tales strictly in accordance with the ori¬ 
ginal ( paishaachi ) text of the Brhatkathaa. In his preamble he talks 
of his primary concern about ‘facilitating comprehension of the tangled 
web of the narrative' raiher than about ‘display of literary sophisti¬ 
cation' ( perhaps a dig at Kshemendra’s Manjaree 1. Yet, be calls "i 
bis work- ‘a compilation of the essence of the Brhatkathaa' : 

igganmrr: xtsrprf*** 11 3" 

Somadeva has covered the whole! range in 24,000 verses, 
comprising 18 lambakas spreading into 154 tarangas, alt severally and 
collectively contributing to the ‘Ocean of the Streams of Stort„.. 
The vast expanse of the Ocean comprehends tales of myth^'and 
mystery, wit and wisdom, fad and folly, fun and frolic, love and 
lust, ambition and adventure, meanness and magnanimity, cowardice 
and chivalry, grce(J and gratification, envy and jealousy, tact and 
strategy, campaign and intrigue, hate and infatuation, creed and 
dogma, feud and fraternity,—tr-ust_and -betrayal, faith and frivolity, 
solicitude and allergy, chastity and easy virtue, rape and rescue, 
prudery and recklessness, fetish and sagacity, divinity and devilry, 
and much more. They tell not only of bird and beast, but alio of 
adventurous lovers, intriguing wives, fastidious vampires, puzzling ghouls, 
obliging giants, considerate profligates, callous brothers, scheming 
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atepmxitiiirs, unsuspecting stepsons, gu ileful bawds, alluring pimp s, 
j resist ing ladi es,^stubborn beauties, succumbing simpletons, self-sacri¬ 
ficing idealists, expioitTngT self-seekers, and such other typical, indi¬ 
viduals, covering quite a wide cross-section of human behaviour and 

social panorama. All this^ is done in a hig hly ple asing ma nner 

weavin g story out of story, so that interest in what follows is effort 
lessly sustained. The language used is lucid and the style appropriate, 
taking full advantage of the situation or the context, and yet 
steering clear of conventional ornamentation. This very simplicity of 
effective narration, perhaps, helped the Kathaasaritsaagara in gradually 
superseding the Bra.atko.thaa as well as the Brhatkathaamanjarce, 
so much so that, in course of time, it became the foundational 
source-material for translation in other languages. The first Persian 
rendering (in Kashmir) was prepared at the instance of Sultan Zain 
al-Abideen ( mid XV cent. ), under the title Bahar al Asmaa r® 0 
( wrong'y regarded by some scholars as a rendering of the Raaja- 
tarangfnee ), A few lines from such a vast treasure of views and 
perspectives can at best present just a limited sample or two. Never- 
1 thelcss, here they are * 

mar rmr 1 

ffTgrgTCrP q rror rpsT n 6.1 f 4 n 

( Naravuahanadatta felt progressively agitated like the ocean, 
as she (Mad.mamanchukaa) digit by digit, gradually developed 
into a full blown beauty like full moon.) 

ftrf?rfa%5r irfinssp^t i 

srrTtifdrwfff srTrfr fwtfrre: u s.ri3 m 

( Evil often rebounds on the person intending to perpetrate 
it on others, like a ball repeatedly tossed on to the wall.) 

The work is replete with well-turned phrases and expressions like 
the following that have acquired a proverbial ring . 

1. Krtaghnaanaam sbivam kutah ?( 1.3.44) 

2. Yaa yasyaabhimataa moorkha suroopaa tasya saa hhavet. fl.5.51) 
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3, Bhadrakrt bhadraraaapnuyaad abfaadtam ehaipyabhadrakrt. 

(III.6.212! 

4, Upapradaanam lipsoonaamekam byaakarshhasaadhauairu 

( V, 1.119) 

5, Aapadi sphurati prajnaa yasya dheerah sa eva pi, ( 11,4.41 } 

Another remarkable feature of Somadcva*s narrative art is 
economy of strokes to conjure up setting and atmosphere relevant 
to the theme. 37 


The art of narration carried to such a high pitch by Somadeva 
was, no doubt, there in his contemporaries and predecessors also 
a good deal, and was put to maximum advantage by his successor! 
too, but onW as a secondary toot, Kathana’s Ran jataranginee, for 
instance, has n number of stories embedded into the historical narra* 
Hve, Hts literarv contribution, nevertheless, is qualitatively different: 
it hes in realistic depiction of the grim socio-political life of the land, 
not in chronological isolation or dynastic seclusion of the ruling 
powers he has used as practical frame-work for his “kaavya;*, but 
in a perpetual flux of cause and effect frfgspile the occasional reference 
to mysterious intervention of destiny* individual as well as collective), 
Kithana’s has been a unique experiment. It is unique in the sense 
t before him no classical poet had cared or dared to take such] 


a vast ’ Vopcal ca nvas into his po etic sweep. Kalidaas’s canvas was 

confined to the Fnehu dynasty: Bilhana preoccupied his poetic 

fnnev with the loves and conquests of his patron; while Kalhana 

wove his Apr of th e total continuum of h is historical aware- 

Tht links here and there, particularly in the earlier farangai 

r onoiopv* these are understandable in terms of hist limita- 

call for no 

. we!! as intellectual. These arc there desp,te hi S 

finns. matet \ n *■ . , 

r**n!ve to ensure nutbenticiiy of statement, (to use his own term* 

MooZarthakvthan.n:) by dint of personal observation, documentary 

evidence, obiective inference and plausible conjecture. 


Kalhana's keen historica l sense and sharp critical talent, matched 
by his flexible imagination and fine sensibility, despite his failings 
and shortcomings, cannot but be recognised as a telling differential of 
his work He is fully corscious of his responsibility as a historian; 
but at the same time he bows to the innate greatness of the poet’s 
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creative faculty, and emphatically asks: ‘Who else but poets as creators, 
adepts in charming creativity, have the calibre to bring the past to 
our very eye?* ‘Charming creativity* ( :ramya~n\rmaana> in the poet s 
own words), certainly, has got to be wedded to what he has called 
‘bhootaartha-kathana,* (authenticity of statement). It appears that 
Kshemendra* s Nrpaavalee (not extant) which Kalhana consulted but 
did not very much admire as history* must have been rich enough 
in candid and realistic depiction, like his other works. What, however, 
provoked Kalhana to censure it must have been its tendency to 
fictionalise factual situa!ions t Kalhana in this respect, wa* an anti* 
thesis of Kshemndra, Yet, his account of times he has dealt with is 
not merely a matter-of-fact narrative, but a portrayal with poetic insight 
particularly of the period nearer his own. His chronicle i s rich in 
glimpses of the socio-political setup oF the time s, and numerous arc 
th e realistic pictures of the distress caused by famine, fo od and frost, 
us well as by avaricious opportunists^ unscrupulous self-s eekers* and 
wicke 'lischlef^moingers that ruined the lo vely land of which he was 
scPtend .and^^pfolidT His devastating denunciation of all these anti- 
socTat elements is inspired by dignified indignation quite in keeping 
with the spirit of ‘impartiality* he had adopted as his poetic credo; 
for to him it meant neither connivance nor indifference, but a fair 
assertion based on objective analysis# of situations- To make such 
stuff the subject-matter of poetry, therefore, is no mean achievements 

The whole work, in fact, has b ten conceived bv him 
an organic whole, all the eight tarangas flowing severally e 
lectively one into the other as well as all together. Various r&sn$ 
are found here emerging in various situations and then merging 
into the shaanta t the"dominant rasa It goes to Kalhans’s credit th£ . 
unlike mahaakavis who create scope for a particular rasa in a poem, 
Kalhana simply ‘uncovers* a particular rasa in a situation and ap* 
propriately manifests it in creative treatment, without getting boggtd 
down in conventional technicalities. Here, for instance, is the portrayal 
of a famine caused by an untimely snowfall, a piece complete in 
itself, and yel forming an integral part of the contextual whole: 

mf h mrn 11 
















cTftiTfT, I 

taw JTTRf sftfaqisprr n 

sn^nrt FqrqpSrq mfr qfiieTfqcfrsr: n 
Toft sfVRr gfT:pr§ fqaftf^'nnrrgT: i 
jftnrft: sjf?rift f^trOTmfkft anr: m 2.I8-21 11 

‘Unexpectedly in the month of Bhaadon all of a sudden 
there was a heavy snowfall 
on the fields covered with autumn crop' (of paddy) 
ripening fast. 

It appeared as if Kaala (: Time, the Destroyer), 
was out to annihilate the universe; 

Into it sank the crop, along with peoples 
hope of survival. 

Then came the disaster of a dire famine, 

like the rampart of Niraya (the child of fear and death), 

the hell, 

thronged by dismal hordes of ghost-like famished men. 

The tormented (victims, distressed by hunger, anxious to fill 
their (empty) bellies, all, 

forgot love for wife, affection for son and regard 

* for father.*,.’ 

Unlike most other contemporaries of his, Jpga™ does not 
revel in offering mere types of character. He delineates individuality 
even iff those that belong, to typical groups. In this respect he appears 
to be at his best while presenting .compjex .personalities like Ajianta, 
Katasha, Harsh a, TTc fchala.' Sussa ljiJin d ftra fl n l Ui *0-™ * Didda 

1 im in_ j^in,t_^f_timg. Th^iameeiopte^queen 
surprised he r subject when she succes s f ully, broke through all the 
barriers set up by her swarming enemies; and^ Kalhana describes her 
achievement very crisply thus: 

flVwtjf l Ugp *wrs sif^rrfa 1 

tRggtjfTfcff' T^f fT^T 11 4,226 tl 

‘The lame-fooled (queen) whom none would suspect of 
the strength to go across a puddle, 
displayed the mettle of Hanumaana in crossing the ocean 

of hostile swarms.’ 
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The Raajataranginee abounds in masterly descriptio ns of matte rs, 
men and manners. Even campaigns and expenditions, invasions__and 
confrontations, are graphically d escribed with"rich details of topogap hv 
anq terra in a w ithout jeopardising literary excellence. The campaign of 
Dugdhaghaata 41 may he ci ted h ere as one of the mfiny events whi ch a re 

SO graphically descr ibed t hat while rea ding the lines we feel as if 
we are being treated to a running commentary. 

The tradition so gracefully set up by Kalhana in 
1148-50 A, D. was followed by Jonaraaja in his sequel to Raaja - 
taranginee, about three centuries later with admirable efficiency. He 
seems to have secured better intensity in his work perhaps because 
of the narrower range of his chronicle, which covers, more or less, 
the earlier period of the enlightened Sultan Zain a! Aabideen’s life 
(1417-59 A. D,) against the gruesome background of bis predecessor s 
bigotry and the depredations by marauders like Zulqadr Khan and 
desperadoes like Renchen. This is how Jonaraaja depicts the citizens 

panic at the unholy combine of these marauders; 


stmt i 

■ejrm^qr wwm i ir 167 ti 

They were rich in foodstuffs and had resorted to shady nooks 
like snakes having abundance of fruit and rest in shade. 

But they dreaded Dulcha (;Zulqadr Khan) below, and Renchan 

on the hill above, 

like the snakes afraid of the rapid current of water below 
and the storm on the hill above.* 

<\nd when Dulcha left, the surviving citizens came out of tbeir 
Tide-mtt like frightened rats; but the threat of Renchen 
there, as if the ‘sunset peak with its lofty cliff was o ^stucting 
novement of the moon after it had just escaped the Raahu s grip, 
"alkine of the tyrannv on the eve of Zain al Aabideen s acces 
ion, Jonaraaja observes : 


tump > 

fpamfsr: ir^f: 11 712 11 

‘Wicked people belonging to his faith worked havoc 
with the spiritual tradition of Kashmir, 
as the storms do with trees, or locusts with paddy-crops. 













Zam al Aabideen’s genuine solicitude for bis subjects irrespect 
ive of colour, caste or creed, warms tip his heart : 

*rr ^ n 97a ti 

^Tr^?r^^r: it T^zr i 

%%T>q5tTr^^M¥r-cf ^rfd: 11 979 11 

for 

tfterr: ifhn: 5*37: 

m*rzj^&zT fa*n^t«raprerr: a 1023 n 
|g||||#| f^^irrfrTjT^^iqrc ? 

a 1099 

( His policy, excelling in quality, dulled the people 5 ! yearning 

for kings of yore, 

like sugar of a superior quality that alleviates longing 

for the sugarcane juice/ 

He went on restoring the old administrative conventions 

that had disappeared, 

just as spring rejuvinates the creepers blasted by winter. 

In him dwelt, indeed, in new accord. 

qualifies both sublime and awesome. 

Where else but in the ocean do we find together 

nectar and poison, frre and water? 

That king broke up the arrogant, and uplifted the low 
as if he were levelling down the 

Ups and levelling up the downs, 
preparing thereby the soil, the earth, for sowing 

seeds of his reputation/ 

Unfortunately Jonaraaja died in 1459 A D. leaving his chronicle u 

finished, but his brilliant pupil, Shreevara who was a very 

associate of the King, wrote the third R.iajataranginee which |<j f ar 

superior to his preceptor's work, and at times closely approaches 

the sublimity of Kalhana’s composition. He also seems to be 

^ very 

much concerned about the people’s welfare. Here, for instance j s the 
description of a famine caused by an untimely snowfall: 

?fwg:ff<!riT wfa? ^ «rei$r » 

fetrfavrf^: n 2.13 'i 
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'It appeared as if the earth was trying to cam her face 
with a white sheet of snow; 

How could she afford to look (helplessly) at the people 
afflicted with the scourge of a famine ? 

Day and night, through out, long unending professions 
of people begging for food 
entered houses hoarding food-grains 

as if arrows were (incessantly) going in/ 

And, here is an account of flood occasioned by excessive rains r 

srerr: * 

w?fr wtfittFu rr 

?r?zr w (2,5.7*10) 

'The bubbles (of rain-water) rise like wicked serpent-hoods 
bent upon doing rain-mischief, 
eager to take away the bumper crop. 

The sound of showers falling through the tree-foliage 
created the impression 

that the trees, out of solicitude for (he people 
were shedding tears and crying aloud. 

The turbulent waters in turmoil had really run amuck: 
they knocked down (he high, 
they lifted up the low/ 

Shreevara’i chronicle (1459-77 A, D t ) is a rich storehouse of 
such apt and effective description of pleasure trips* social festivals, 
bitter quarrels and fateful mishaps. The poet's intimacy with his 
patron had stood him in good stead, no doubt; but it was bif P 
observation and good taste that conditioned his artistic choice. The 
masterpiece of a letter from the distressed king to 00c of his sans, 
deserves being quoted in full for its urgent pointedness in terms &f 
poetic appeal ■ 

|||pig^ srt# \ 

sffl tffhfMrr ott r fkm n 

%rtf fBnw*i 1 
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strata^ *rgwFPjF5*mw ^ h 

^c^rsftT I 

zrarir^fa ettitj gtjx’ STT^fw u 

^fcr^rf <T |pnpt : nfa 5rte% i 

Ji?t ¥tF*t trer^qf grrcpra^ f^tr, (2.86-89) 

‘Son, I am in grave crisis, so hard to tide over 
that none else but you can save my life. 

The moment you see my letter, sit up if lying down, 
stand you up if sitting, run if already up. 

Yes, what else? Painful to hear. Nonetheless, 

the sooner you come the better would you achieve 

your end* 

If you do not come quick enough 

while I am precariously alive. 

What use if you do come to me when 1 have left the worl(j ? * 
... Describing the festival of music and dance at Vejibror ( then 
known as Vijayesbvara-kshetra) he remarks. 

‘While being treated to the performance of music and dance 
the ears and the eyes argued to each other: 

I have enjoyed it more than you.’ 

A revealing glimpse of the Dal Lake offered by Shreevara, inci¬ 
dentally, gives us a peep into his unostentatious diction and ap¬ 
proach too : 

rr?sff?iT ? *rr: ^ T^crr: I 

■ ti^^RTtrrf^rrf^TfmPT i 

3T?r: it 4.37-38 n 

‘Reflected within its waters, trees appear as weeds, 
mountains as tortoises, 

and towns like (underworld) habitation of Naagas. 

People enjoy the sight of paddy-clusters 
on the floating fields 

bending low as if to just inhale the fragrance 

of the lotuses (growing in the crystal waters of the Dal).* 
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Sbreevara had the additional advantage of being a scholar of 
Persian and (perhaps) Arabic too, as is clear from the colophon of 
his Kathoakautuka (written in 1505 A- D«): 

This work of his, in fact, is a Sanskrit rendering of Mulla 
JaamPs Persian masterpiece, Yoosaf-Zulaikbaaj yet he has very credi¬ 
tably adapted the Persian conceit to the needs of the Sanskrit atb 
, shayokil (hyperbole) and domiciled the alien idiom, as far as possible* 
Here is a typical piece from the work, describing the heroine’s unique 
beauty: 

ctc^t Wi *t 
ST^ft gTOfWfaT ?rtfV ^ W+IWWr M 
rfTTT^r^r^r^fr ppgi i 

irfw§' ii 2,10,13 m 

'Wonderful, indeed, in her two opposites are seen : 

the day in her complexion, the night in her tresses. 

The star-necklace decorates her conch-like (lovely) neck, 

as if Ihe Mars have come to serve the moon, the face. 

The Persian mystical tradition of discerning the real in the 
phenomenal, too has been rendered in the true Indian fashion as 
seeing, 'vairaagya* in f anuraaga * or 'yoga* in *hhoga\ 

?rrfer ff?rr 1 

^ g^r: if 1.49 u 

And that indeed is the moral of this romantic poem* But no 
poet after him seems to have gone beyond him attempting such an 
artistic synthesis of the Persian and Sanskrit romances* The De^ aa 
I raama-kathaasaara of Bhattaahlaadaka (c, 1500 A* D ) netert e ess, 
draws upon a sourece and tradition other than Indian* He ^ es 
story of Detaaraana, a courtezan, from the 'Muslim lore an rete s 
it briefly in Sanskrit with the express aim of delighting * min 
of those that could not read it in the original: 

qqT TftarsTCTTWgEffr I 

* 

L 

B ^ 








Despite his artificial diction imitating the decadent models. Ash* 
iaadaka stands out a good entertainer. He av^id^ *non ( tnnv by 
varying the metre according to the contcxual need and also by nat¬ 
uralizing the details without making them banal as, for instance* * n 
cantos 11 and 12. lo the former be describes the garden of Delaa - 
raama, while in the latter he describes the hcad*to-top loveliness of 
the courtezan* His sense of proportion speaks throughout the 404 versei 
of the story told in 13 cantos, the length varying between 22 and 56 
according to the demand of subject-matter; while catholicity of 
outlook is apparent from the very opening verse serving the purpose 
of a man gal aacar ana : 

qr 5 1 

sn^r: . ffipm ers*r it ? m 

'May the greatness of that benevolent Divinity of yours 
always protect you. 

Who is best worshipped with the excellent flowers 
of homage 

rather than with incense and the lamp/ 

No more ooems tike this, exploiting non-Sanskritic sources have 
com* down to us though the catholic spirit of worship, in the true tradi¬ 
tion of Kashmir Shaivism has, all along, inspired many a hymn, in¬ 
cluding the highly philosophical ones by Saahib Kuula (c* 1700 A*D*), 

The tradition of writing poetical chronicles, however, lingered 
on, till the conquest of Kashmir by Akbar (e. 1586 A.D ), and Praa- 
jyabhatia in collaboration bis pupil, Shuka, wrote the fourth 

Raajatnranginee* Though they could not make much advance in poetic 
expression, yet from the thematic point of view their chronicle is rj 0 | 
utterly devoid of lovely pieces of narration and portrayal, which are 
quite in line with Kashmir’s contribution to Sanskrit poetry. 

After Shuka’s R*afatnrdni*ime* the onlv works worth mentioning 
are the Durhhiksfurtwodavaasta of Jshvara Kaula on the severe f ntTj ; n(j . 
of 1878 A. D., and the Jitomalacharitam of Shukadeva Shastri, 
the matyrdom of Baba Jiro. Among other literary curiosities, howe V e r> 
reference may be made to memoranda in Sanskcit verse like that submit^ 

by Kashmiri Pandits to Raniit Deva of Jammu, the Sanskrit rendering 

of Stray persian verse as attemoed, for instance, by Raajaanaka 
Gopaala. or Raajataranginee sequels 4E attempted by late Professo r 
Govind Razdan. 

This, then, in brief is an account of the Sanskrit Kaavya of 
Kashmir. 
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THE NILAMATA PURANA. 

A BRIEF SURVEY. 

DR. VED KUMARI GHAI. 


1 hs Nil amata is a K ashmiri Purana referred io by Kalhana as 
one of the sources of the ancient history of Kasmira. B ublc r, 
whom goes jlie credit of saving its manuscripts states on page 41 
of his Report* * Tts great value lies therein that it is a real m ine 
of i nformation regarding the sacred places of Kashmir and their 

legend s which are required to explain the Rajataranzini and that it shows 
flow Kal hana has used his source s”# BiH as a matter of fact the 
Nilamata gives Jbesjdes, the ac coun t of sacred places, a lot of inform a- 
lion abo ut the Kasmiri wav of living . The picture of ancient *Kasmi ra 
pre sented by its study is not complete and compact, still it is stgm * 
fic ant for its value which is supplementa ry to that of the Rajatar gn- 
g in i . While theMfojj tnranglni a cquaints us with kings, queens and mipis- 
ters of ‘Kasmir a*. the Nilamam gfnerally speaks of common men in 
their homes ^streetS) gardens and temples., The Jjfe of the common peo ple, 

the load flnd_drinL8 Jihcv'toolc. ths- nmiririnents they resorted to, the 
cur rents of religious thoughts th^y followed— and the rites and_cerem o 
rie s they perform ed thrminhnnt .the-wat-flfg-dctctihprt theifijn. If the 
Rajatarangini is important from the point of via®—o f-, the — polit ic at 
hist ory of ‘Kasmira’, the N ilamata ia no less important for the c ul¬ 
tur al histor y -of—that pitij. of the—count^yT- 


Oate : 


Kalhana (12th Century A. DO refers to it as a work of great 
antiquity, The absence of the term ‘avatara and the use of the term 
‘Pradurbhava’ for incarnation of god s > non-mention of Kalki, Krisna s 
consort Radba and the sacred leaf of Tulasi, mention of Buddha as 
an incarnation of Visnu in a spirit of catholicity and the incorpo 
tion of its various verses into the Brahma Purana long be ore t e t 
of Laksmidhara (1104-1154 A. D) further indicate its early date. The 
textual study of the work shows that some alteration, and addition, 
have been made in it after the ninth or tenth century A. D. in order to 
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incorporate into it the monistic Saiva Philosophy of Kasmira. Had the Ni- 
lamata been composed after the ninth century A,D. there would have been 
no scope for such change. The lower limit of the date thus may be 
eigth century A, D* and the upper one about the sixth century A. 
as Buddha began to be regarded as an incarnation of Visnu from 
about 550 A. D, 

Out-line of the contents : 

The Nilmata opens with Janamejaya*s enquiry from Vaisampa- 
yana as to why the king of ‘Kasmira* did not participate in the War 

of Mahabharata although his kingdom was not less important than 
any other in the country, Vaisampayana states that some time before 
the Mahabharata war was fought, king Gonai^da of Kasmira had been 
invited by his relative Jarasandha to help him in a war against 
yadavas* Gonanda complied with his request and was slain on the 
battle field by Knna’s brother, Bala* In order to avenge his fathe r * s 
death, Gonanda's son Damodara went to Gandhara to fight W j th 
Krsna who had gone there to attend a Svayamvara. Krsna kil{ e ^ 
Damodara in the fight but taking into consideration the high sanctity 
Kasmira, he coronated his rival’s pregnant widow Yasoyati. Damodar^» g 
posthumos son Bala Gonanda was a minor at the time of the gre^. 
war, so he did not join either the Kanravas or the Pandavas. 

Vaismpayana points out the importance of‘Kasmira’by referri^ 

to its numerous charms and its identification with Uma, He Poitj^. 
out further that the valley was originally a lake known as Satisarg^ 
This leads to the Question about the origin of ‘Kasmira’ to wh; c * 
Vaisampayana replies by relating a dialogue held k previously betw ee j 
Gonanda and the sage Brahadasva, ^ 


Brahadasva gives at first the account of the divisions of tj,., 
the destruction of the world at the end of manvatfibra, the preseva*; 
of Manu and the seeds in a ship, the birth of the ['and and ^ 
lake, of Sati, the origin of various tribes from Kasyapa and 
allottment of Satisaras to the Nagas. Then follows the story of ^ 
demon Jalodbhsva born in the waters and reared by the Nagas. Havi n * 
obtained boons from Brahma, the demon began to destroy the <j e ^ 
cendants of Manu dwelling in the lands of Darvabhisara, Gandha r " 
Juhundura, tbe Sakas, tha Kbasas etc. Seeing this devastation, Nii^ 
the king of the Nagas approached his father Kasyapa and pray ^ 
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to him to intercede with the gods to punish ^ ie dn ^ tCP 

save the innocent victims. He requested the gods, Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva to do the needful. Visnu followed by Brahma, Siva and 
various other deities* proceeded to Naubandhana to punish the demon. 
The demon was imperishable in the waters: so Visnu asked Ananta 
to make an outlet for the waters by breaking forth the mountain- 
barriers, He did accordingly. Visnu then cut off the demon s head 
with his disc. Now the dry land being available in the valley, 
Kasyapa expressed the desire that it should be inhabited by the Nagas 
as well as by the descendants of Mann. The Nagas, however, flatly 
refused to have Maoavas as their co-habitants. Filled with rage Kasyapa 
cursed them to live with the Pisacas, At the request of Nila the 
curse was modified to the extent that the Pisacas would go every 
year for a period of six months to the sea of sand and the Manavas 
would live in the land jointly with the Nagas during that period. 
Visnu further assured the Nagas that the occupation of Kasmira valley 
by the Pisacas would last for four ages only. 


After the passing away of the four ages, the Manavas, as usual, 

had gone out for six months. An old Brahmana, Candradeva did 
not accompany them. Troubled by the Pisacas he approached 
Naga King Nila and begged of him to ordain that ‘Kasmira* might 
henceforth be inhabited by Manavas without the fear of emigrat' 011 - 
Nila complied with this request on the condition that the Manavas 
should follow his instructions revealed to him by Kesava. Candradeva 
lived for six months in the palace of Nila and was initiated 
the mysteries of rites or ceremonies prescribed by Nila. In Caitr * 
the emigrant population of ‘Kasmira* came back, he related th 
incident to Virodaya-king of Manavas. The lengthy dmlogue ^ 
between Nila and Candradeva describes sidv’fjve • Qthef 

and festivals many of which are similar to those men 
Putanic works and observed in many parts of India, whi 


eculinr to Kasmira only. 

At Janamejaya's enquiry as to what Gonanda had asked after 
stening to the teachings, another dialogue between Gonanda 
Irhadasva follows. Gonanda expresses his des, ' e *° ^ 

f the principal Nagas dwelling in Kasmira and Braha a 
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les not fewer than si* hundred Nigas He expresses hU inability to 
enumerate all tbe Nag as, as their number was too great* He further 
refers to four Nagas, the guardians of directions and relates the story 
of the Naga Sadanguli and the Naga Mahapadma, 


Then follows Gonauda’s enquiiy about the sacred places of 
Kasmira and Brhadasva’s reply referring to various places dedicated 
to Siva and other deities. Two names Bhutcsvara and Kapatesvar^ 
raise Gonaoda’s curiosity which leads Brhadasva to relate Bhmesvar q 
Mahatmya and Kapatesvara Mahatmya. Then follows the enumeration 
of the sacred places of Visnu and other tirthas situated in the valley 
of Kasmira, Thereafter is given the eulogy of the river Vitasta and 
the work ends with the remark that, as this treatise in the form of 
a dialogue between Janamejaya and Yaisampayana was not useful 
every where (i. e, w as of local interest mainl y), Vyasa did not includ 
it in the Malia Bharata lest that should become too exhaustive ^ 


Birth of ‘Kasmira,’ 


T he Nilamata legend of the origin _of ‘JCasmira’ M n of 


the draining off of the lake, occu rs in Kalhana‘s Rai atam nr :, i; 

_ —- - 2 - — - - -----—--" # \ 


in a hit changed form, in the Mahavamsa, the Chinese Vinn ri 


Mula Sarv astivadin yet and in the_a.cccunt of the travels cl H mr»g ■j' s 

-rr-- . 1* — * . i : i. _ _ i rtf lh« iral Ipv rtf 1 if ~ ^ 


Whether it was the basin-like shape of the valley of ‘Kasmira 1 vv^j 




suggested this legend or the memory of some old age when the 


c h 


of Kasmira under water! was more than what it is now, was respon^ 
ble for it, cannot be stated with certainty; but it is interesting S "' 
know that the geological observations made in recent times corroborat° 
the assertion made in the Nilamata. 


The lowest point in the valley with high mountain walls 
all sides is 5200 feet high above the sea level, and the lowest p as3 
in the Pirpancal range, forming its outer boundary, i s 3000 feet abov 
the valley. The only outlet for the drainage of the valley j s the narrow 
roc -gorge at Batamula, 


Now nearly half of the area of this basin-shaped valley is occ u . 
pied by t/ia Knrcwas (Flat-topped mounds composed of clay and silt 
With thin layers of greenish sand) and the present view to quote D. N. 
Wadia regards “the Karewas as the surviving remnants of deposits of 
a lake or series of lakes which once filled the whole valley basin 













Ifrom end to end”. OT course it will be going too f ar t0 suggest 
djibat some geological tests were at the basis of this legend. The most 
jptausible hypothesis is that the idea of the great lake was suggested 
by the basin-like shape of the valley and after this, it was just one 
(step more in the making of mythology to attribute the drainage of 
water through an outlet in sandstone wall of the western corner of 
Ithe basin, to a divinity like Ananta. 

Geography : 

Like other puranic works, the Nilamata also deals with geography 
of the world and mentions seven Dvipas. namely Jambu, Saka, Kusa 
Kraunca, Salmalj, Gomeda and Puskara. Of these seven, Jambudvipa 
has nine Varsas namely Uttarakuru, Ramya, Hairanvata Badrasva, 
Ketumala, Ilavrta, Harivarsa, Kimpursa and the last one i. e. Bharata- 
versa alone seems to present India proper. More significant is the 
information about the tirthas particularly of Kasmira, mentioned in 
in four lists occurring in the later half of the work. These lists 
are of special interest for the geography of Kasmira but it also deserves 
to be noted that the reference being too brief it is not possible to 
identify most or the place-names, especially those which are not mentioned 
‘on Kalhana’s Rajatarangini or some other work of geographical value, 
jit is also interesting to note the similarity o f th» nomenclature..of 
JfCasmira as found in ih P Nilnmata with that of other parts of Ind ia, 
It seems that the people who had come from various parts of India 
Ito inhabit the valley of Kashmira named its beautiful spots after the 
jtirthas familiar to them, they thus recognized prayaga the holy con¬ 
fluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna in the confluence of the Vitasta 
and the Sindhu and regarded the area extending from Trikotisangama 
to Har and from the cofiuence of the Pavana and the Rajobinduvini 
mala to Ciramocana, as holy as Varanasi. The names like Saras'ati 
Rsikulya, Ramahrada, Bhrgulunga, Mundaprastha, Citrakuta, Bharat g 
Kamaiirtha of Kasmira are also names of various tirihas of other 
parts of India. 

Tribes. 

Ahn.,r .ho of ancient Kashmira, the Nilmata_has 

preserved hig hly vnlnahlf; informa tion. -Ib e orig inal— inhabitants^ 

the~valley Ver e t h e Nag as; then came the Pjl§ c j*j_ aD ^ ^ a Q a V 
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Being the original occupants of Kasmira, the Nagas did not like the 
introduction of the Pisacas or the Manavas into the valley, hut when j 
the selection was to be made between these two, they preferred the 
Manavas to [the Pisacas. The other tribes which are described as 
occupying the neighbouring countries are the Madras (inhabitants of 
the modern Sialkot and the surrounding regions between the Iraval * 
and the Chandrabhaga) the Darvas (inhabitants of Darva identified 
with the districts of Jammu and Ballavar) the Abhisaras (inhabitants 
of modern Punch and the area near it) the Gandharas (inhabitants 
of Peshawar, Rawalpindi etc.) Juhundaras probably some as Jagudas 
(inhabitants of Afganistan), the Sokas, the Khasas, the Tarigams. the 
Mandavas, the Antargiris and the Bahirgiris. Indirect mention of the 
Yavanas is also made in the Naga name Yavanapriya, 


Social, Political and Economic Ufa. 

Regarding social, economic and political life in Kashmir* the 
J Nilamata has brought to light a few interesting points. The Bralia- 
7 manas, especially those who were “Itihasavidah” and “Kalavidah" 
were highly honoured, but the Sudras too were not considered deg¬ 
raded The humane treatment meted out to the servants is a pleasant 
fua.urc of social organ!, a.ion of K.sbmira revealed b, the N i,„ ma , a- 
The Nilamata often includes the servants also m the list of „, e 

, rnmnanv the house-holder feasts and enjoys. Th* 
persons in whose company J A UB 

artisans like weavers and carpenters etc. commanded so much re 3 p ect 
in the society as to exchange gifts with the higher varnas during 
the Mahimana celebrations. The very fact that the Nilamata describe, 
the Sudras as taking part in the coronation ceremony of the ki„ g 
indicates that they were not considered debised. 


Another enlivening feature of the Kashmiri social life as se en 
in the Nilamata is the position of women. Nowhere is she considered 
“the living torch illuminating the way to hell", or the devourer of 
tbe intellect of men. There is no reference to any veil worn by 
her and she moves quite freely in tbe society emulating as it were 
the free moving sparkling waters of the springs of the country. In 
the moon-lit night of Kammidi Mabolsava we find her sitting beside 
the sacred fire in the company of her husband, children, servants 
and husband’s friends, although it is not clear ai to whether she i, 
merely a silent spectator or she takes active part in the musical and 
dramatic performances given during this night* She is present in the 
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common feast which takes place on the next day. Not only in the 
festivals celebrated at home* but also in the outdoor festivals, she is 
seen enjoying herself. The peasant's wife is lucky enough to participate 
in the joyous festival celebrated in the refreshing open fields of nature 
in connection with the ploughing of the fields and sowing of seed. 
The Nilamata does nor deny water-sports to the ladies of Kasmira. 
The young maidens, it says* “should specially play in the waters” 
during the celebrations of Sravani festival. Playing with men folk 
is allowed to women. “The joyful ladies”, it says ‘‘dressed in their 
best attire, perfumed with scents and decorated with ornaments should 
sport in the company of men on the last day of Mahiraaoa celebra¬ 
tions.” The ladies of the home are honoured on various occasions. On 
the full moon day of Margasirdsa, the gift of a pair of red clothes 
is prescribed for a Brahmana lady, for the sister, for the paternal 
aunt and for the friend's wife. The mention of the presentation ofj 
gifts to friend’s wife is quite significant as it could have been possible 
only in a free atmosphere where women were allowed to move freely^ 
with no restrictions on their receipt of gifts from their husband’s 
friends. 




As regards their place in the religious life, they are not only 
allowed to accompany their husbands in the performance of various 
rites and ceremonies but are also enjoined upon to perform singly some 
rites specially prescribed for them. The predominance of the Goddesses 
in the religion depicted in the Nilamata is another factor pointing 
to the high status of women. The very land of‘Kasmira’is a mother 
Goddess ‘Kasmira’, a form of Uma. Numerous references are made to 
courtesans in connection with the description of festivals. The use of 
a simile comparing 'Kasmira’ with a temple due to the presence of 
tender ladies indicates the popularity of the institution of Devsdasis 


or temple-dancers. . ^ 

i t'. V’"' ' 

On the whole, the Nilamata offers a pleasant picture of wome n 
of ‘Kasmira’. As a daughter she was trained in fine arts and was 
allowed to move freely in the society. By giving her in marriage, 
the father obtained religious merits. As a wife she was loved and 
honoured by her husband and as a mother she shone with her sons 
who revered her highly. A would be mother could even be installed 
on the throne on the demise of her son-less husband-king. 
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This unconventional account of the women of ^asmira’ is quite 
different from the account available in other Puranas and so it gives 
a distinctive character of the Nilamata, 

Entertaining of guests is another notable feature of the social 
life of Kasmira depicted in the Nilamata* Even the king is enjoined 
upon to honour the immigrants from all the quarters. 

The peop le were f ond of m usic, dancing, drama and other 
means of recre ation s, _ which .Indicates J heir-general prosperity depending 
upon agriculture and trade. The general terras used for the musical 
instruments are Vadya t Va ditra and Vadyabhanda# We find reference 
to Vina (the m odern hundred str inged Santoor of *Kasm ira* is probably 
satatantrivma or Van a referred t o io the Taittriya S amhita), Yenu_ (flute) 
Saniba ? ( conch ), Fataha ( Drum ) and Muta ja ( tambouri ne ). 
Da nces were per f ormed on rel i gious o ccasions and in social gatherings 
held i n honour o f s easonal and agiicultur aj. fes tivals. The words c Preksa s ' 
m entioned —m-^±he_JHil amata_ refers tq the tri ed perform ances. The 
Nilamata mentions also a peculiar phrase TlEreksadana’* literally 
meaning fi the gift of a dramatic performance”. It seems to ha v $ 
denoted * ( a gift made for the arrangement of a dramatic show’\ 
There may have existed some dramatic clubs which gave such shows 
on demand and the injunction of “Yathavidhi preksadana i, e. 
gift for the arrangement of a dramatic show made in the prop er 
procedure, may have been made with reference to them# 

As regards the art of image-making, the Nilamata refers t 0 
images made of stone, clay* gold, silver, copper, brass, wood, sand B 
straw and ghee. References are’ made to printings on the cloth, th e 
wall and the ground. The people are directed to -decorate—the Caiu 
yzs with beautiful paints on lord Buddha's birt hday * A circular 
jigfBffT'is drawn on the ground on which"a *K ashrnira 1 bridegroorr* 

had tb stand before entering for his maniage the house of the 
bride. This is a direct descendant of bhumisodha mentioned in the 
Nilamata. 

Of the items of dress, mention may be made of pravarana 
which seem? to be the same as pravara mentioned in the Mahabhara- 
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rata as a cloth offering protection against cold. Kashmiri pheran is 
most probably derived from pravarana. 

Meat seems to have been a popular item of diet otherwise there 
would have been no necessity of prohibiting strongly the eating of 
meat for five days dedicated to the worship of Visnu. Wine is recom¬ 
mended as a drink on n ew snow-fall dav sod Ira man J ari Pujan a. 


In the sphere of political thought, there existed a belief in the 
divinity of kingship along with the theory that law is superior to the 
king. It is stated in a verse that the king of ‘Kasmira’ is a part of 
Kara and should not be disobeyed. The same verse is quoted by 
Kalhana with the significant expression “even a wicked one” added 
to the king. Compared with Bbisma’s statement in the Mahabharata 
that a virtuous king is truly a god, this difference of statement of 
| the Rajatarangini from that of the Nilamata shows a gradual develop¬ 
ment of the theory of absolute monarchy. The survival of a few 
republican elements is also indicated by the terms pradhana and 
ganamukhya. 


Concerning religious life it shows not only the other cults adopting 
■ the Naga deities but also the Naga cult bringing the deit i es of oth er 

cults into its fold. B hava M abadva and S a mblvii -W^ir^ gw names of 
Siva, Guha aud Kumara which are names of Siva’s son, Narayana 
and the four yuhas Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Anirudha and Pradyumna, 
the epic heroes Raina, Lakshmana and Yudhistbira all appear in the 
Naga list of the Nilamata. On the whole the Nilamata reveals the 
spirit of compromise and synthesis in the field of religioo. The Brah- 
manic deities, the Nagas, the pisacas. the Buddha all receive their due 
share of worship from the inhabitants of ‘Kasmira’. The followers of 
cults are stated to be free to worship their respective deities but the 
different deities are described as honouring one another and thus creating 
an atmospheric in which various cults are united. 



In the field of philosophical thinking the Nilamata presents 
the same theist ic samkhva w hich appears i n the epics and other Puranas. 
It would be going too far to suggest that it contains the tenets of 
the Monastic Sai vn philosoph y of ‘Ka smira’. It is clear that the cult 
of Visnu, Brahman, Siva, Surya, Durga, Nagas, Buddha etc. flourished 
side by side in the time of the Nilamata. Vaisnavism no doubt occu- 
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pics a prominent place in this work but there is no indication of 
antagonistic attitude towards other cults- In the field of philosophical 
thoughts the Nilamata presents also a compromise regarding the problem 
of creation; it uses the terminology of the Samkbya referring to Indriyas, 
Indriyarthas, Mahabhutas Manas, Buddhi, Atma, Avyakta and Puruso; 
but it does not accept its atheistic metaphysics- The five gross physical 
elements—Earth, Water, Fire, Wind and Ether—which may stand for 
the solid, liquid, gaseous, aerial and ethereal states of matter, are 
stated to be the supporters of the world, but behind these is seen 
the working of the force of the Supreme Spirit, The epithet f 'Cause of the 
causes of the world’ 9 applied to Visnu and Brahma indicates that 
along with the Supreme Spirit, the final cause, there is also Prakriti, 
the immediate cause of the world. At one place, Shiva’s epithet 
“Sakstvat sthitah” sounds like that Sankhya Purusa but unlike the 
latter He is regarded as the creator, the sustainer and the destroyer 
of the world, Three qualities of Rajas, Sattva and Taraas are also 
referred to and arc associated with the power of creation, protection 
and destruction. 

The theology of the Nilamata is replete with numerous gods 
and goddesses. The] trinity of Brahma, Visnu and Siva plays dug 
role but there are others like Indra, Varuna, Yama, Karttikeya t 
Baladeva; Asvina, Manits, Visvedevas, Vasus, Yaksas, Nagas, Gandhi 
arvas, Prthivi, Surabhi, Sita, Saci, Laksmi, Uma, Syaraa, Bharati # 
Prajna, Mali etc. The tendency of describing one deity as the highest 
among others at one ti m and transferring the same epithet to the 
other at another time is clearly perceptible in the praises of Brahma^ 
Visnu, Siva, Nila and the goddesses Uma aod Laksmi, At some places, 
Visnu is praised as the best amongst the gods, unfathomable, the 
highest, the eternal, the refuge of ail gods, the lord of the gods, 
cause of the causes of the world, the lord of three worlds, worship,. 
Ped by Siva, praised by Brahma, but at other places Brahma is des. 
cribed as the cause of the causes of the world, the lord of thre$ 
worlds, the lord of the god of the gods, the lord of all, the omnu 
scient, the real force behind all the elements, the preceptor of the 
world and the sustainer of the world. Siva is also eulogised as the 
preceptor of the world, the lord of world, the lord of the gods, the 
lord of the god of the gods, and the highest lord. 

Even the Nagas deity Nila is described as the lord of the gods. 
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the creator of the creator, illuminating Brahma* Uma is the mother 
of all gods, higher than Sarva, and Laksmi is raised to the highest 
position by saying that all the goddesses are her forms, 

The idea that the whole world is God or a manifestation of 
God is also present^in-'the Nilamata. The whole earth is a form of 
the goddess Sail- The earth, the water, the air, the sky* tHc 5re, 

the stiir^ the moon, and the sicrificer, all these are regarded as eight 

forms of 


The doctrine of monism, according to which there exists only 
a single principle from which everything Is evolved, is also found in 
the Nijamata. Brahma in the Nilamata seems to have been identified 
with the Brahma of the Upanisadas, for He is recognized as the only 
clement in the universe except whom there exist® nothing. He is the 


knower and the thing to be known, the body and the soul, the 
meditator, the object of meditation and the meditation itself. 

He is also of unknown birth* In the eulogy of Nila there ia a 
reference to Brahma in the Upanisadic style. This Brabma ia 
indivisible, imperishable and the highest* Due to its minuteness it 
is called Ether* The statement that it is minute aa well as great, 
uncreated as well as possessed of limbs reminds one of similar state* 
ments found in the Katha and the Sfvetasvatara Upaniaads, Of course, 
the Nilamata does not give us clear-cut monism; it has just paved -y 
the way for the Monistic Saiva Philosophy of Kasmira- 














Shaivism & Kashmir’s Doctrine of 
‘Recognition 1 (Pratyabhijna) 

BY DR. R. K. KAW 
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Kashmir Shaivism & Its Three Divisions :— 

Kashmir Shaivism, on the whole, represents a particular religio- 
philosophical school of the valley. There are three main divisions 
of the school corresponding to the division of its literature into 
three Shastras : (1) the . Agama Shastra , (2) the Spattda Shastra and 
(3) the Pratyabhijna Shastra. No. (\) Agama Shastra is believed to be 
of divine origin. To this class chiefly belong the following works Mai ini 

Vijva or Vijayettara, Svacch a nda Tantrum, Vfjnana Bhatrava, Ananda 
Bhairava (lost), Mrgendra, Matahga, Netra, Naishvasa, Svayanibhur at 
Rudra-yamala, Vidyamava, etc. Shiva-sutras Which were revealed la,^ 
by the sage Vasugupta are said to be the most important part of t he 
Agama Shastra. The next two divisrons of the Shaiva Shastra emerge 
as a result of development of human thought concerning the ma , n 
Shastra of divine origin (Agama Shastra). The lire of thought w 3s 
developed by two acharyas Bhatta Kallata (9th century) and Som u . 
nanda, contemporary of Vasugupta (850-900 A. D.), in two different 
directions. While Kallata handed down the doctrine as a system Q f 
religion, Somananda supplied the logical reasoning in their suppo, t 
and thus founded a system of Advaita philosophy of the Shaivas 0r , 
the basis of whit was at first taught as a system of faith. Th Us 
there appeared the other two Shastras, (2) Spanda-shastra founded by 
Kallata and (3) Pratyabhijtta-shastra commenced by Somananda. Th e 
three Shastras, all together, are generally known ns Trika Shastra ( a shas. 
tra compndng three classes). It is rightly observed that, out of these 
tlnee, pr a tyabhijWa only is the ‘philosophy proper of the Trika'. There 
I been a controversy amerg scholars regarding the name of the 
philosophical system of Shaiva Shastra. They think that all these names 
Trika, Spanda and Pratyabhijna are the designations of one and the same 
system* Thebe scholars seem net only to have do t observed the distinction 
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between these diffrrent systems, but have failed to notice that Pratya- 
bhijana system only is the philosophical school of the Kashmir Shaivas, 
The special literature that developed around the two schools Spanda 
and Pratyabhijna is given in brief as follows :—‘Spanda Karika 1 and 
its ‘Vrtti’ by KalfaEa, Vivrti by Raraakantha, Pradipika by Utpala, 
‘Spanda-Sandoba 1 by K,shemaraja and *Spanda-Nirnaya’ also by Ksema* 
raja are the main works of L Spanda school* ‘ShivadrashtP by 
Somanaads, f Ish, Pratyabhijna Karika’ with ‘Vftti 1 (gloss) and ‘Siddhi- 
trayi’ by Utpaladeva* Tratyabhijna-VimarshinP (in two volumes), 
‘Pratyabhijna-Vivrti-vimarshinp (in three volumes) and ‘Pararaartha- 
sara 1 by Abhinavagupta, ‘Pratyabhijna-hrdayam’ with commentary by 
Kshemaraja and ‘fihaskari** a Commentary on Pratyabhijna Vimar- 
shini'j in two volumes, by Bhaskaracharya, comprise mainly the 
Pratyabhijna Shastra, AH these works are published in Kashmir Senes 
of Texts and Studies ( KSTS), except Bhaskari* Vols* 1 and 2 which 
are published as Nos. 82 and 83 of ‘The Princess of Wales 

Sarasvati’ Bhavana Texts, Allahabad, 1938, 1950’. 

Distinctive Features & Contents of Trika Shastra (in brief) : 

Shaivism comprehends all those systems of thought which evolved 
from Shaivagamas and Shaiva Tantras. A Shaiva system means any 
system based on Shaiva Tantras or Agamas. Sixty-four systems of 
the Shaiva cult are mentioned in ihe Shaiva scriptures of Kashmir 
which include the Trika as one of them. As said above, Trika is a 
triad, a group of three divisions of Kashmir Shaivism, Agama, Spanda 
and Pratyabhijna. These three Shastras can broadly be divided into 
two systems only, a system of religion or particular faith of Shaivas, 
which can significantly he distinguished as Shaivism, and a system 
of philosophical thought grown in Kashmir among the followers of 
Shaivism or Shaiva cult, which is rightly known as Pratyabhijna 
Philosophy, It was Pandit Madhusudan Koul the learned editor of 
KSTS, who for the first time pointed out in his Preface to Jsh , 
Partyabhijna Vimarshini, Vol. I, that Pratyabhijna is the philosophy 
proper of the Trika system. Th"e philosophical content of the Trika 
is first presented as Pratyabhijna system by Madhavacharya in his 
Sarvad a rsha>ia-sanigraha (14th Century) on the basis of the title of 
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the main treatise of the system, Pratyabhijna Karika by Utpaladeva, 
Dr. S, Radhakrisbnan also includes 'the Pratyabhijna system’ as one 
of the philosophical systems in his Indian Philosophy, Vol. H, ^ or 
the apparent reason. 

The Kashmir Shaivism as a whole, including the faith and philo- 
sopby of the school, is presented in Trika .Shastra. It is so called 
(Trika) as, according to Paratrimsbika, it deals with the triple principle, 
Shiva, Sfaakti and Anu; or Pati, Pasha and Pashu; or Nura, Shakti 
and Shiva; or Para, Apara and Parapara. It is called Trika for the 
reason that its chief authority is the triad consisting of three chief 
Agamas, Siddha, Namaka and Malini ( Tantraloka I, 36), or for 
another reason that it includes all the three systems, Bheda (dualism), 
Abheda (non-dualism) and Bhedabheda (dualism-cum-noo-dualism). It is 
also called Trika for the reason that it teaches the threefold method 
of Agamic realization, viz. Shambbavopaya, shaktopaya and Anavopaya. 
It has also been already stated that Trika is a triad consisting of 
Agama, Spanda and Pratyabhijna schools of Kashmir Shaivas. The 
terms referred to in this para, which are derived from Agamas, cannot 
be explained in this short article. (See, K. C. Pandey, Abhinav a gupta 
An Historical & Philosophical Study, 170 ff. and 3. C. Chatterji, Kashmir 
Shaivism, 1 fn 2.) 

Agama Shastra: — 

Generally speaking, Agama-Shastra is mostly Sadhana-Shaitra; 
i. e., it mainly deals with ritualistic and mystic practices. Usually, 
every Agama consists of four sections or Kandas (1) Vidya or Jnana 
Kanda (Section dealing with secret knowledge), (2) Yoga Kanda 
(Section dealing with Yoga discipline, processes of concentration and 
breathing exercises-pranayama), (3) Kriya Kanda (Section deatingjvvith 
action, viz, ritualistic performances) and (4) Carya Kanda (Section 
pertaining to forms of worship). The works belonging to Agama Sha¬ 
stra of Kashmir, mentioned above, include in their dogmatic con¬ 
tents certain philosophical speculations also. Some of them are mostly 
devotional. Some or them give the rudiments of Kashmir Shai¬ 
vism and teach certain methods, - mystical practices (upayas) for 
achieving lower and higher Stddhis (occult powers) and the glories 
of liberated life. These methods prescribed in various Shaivagamas 
are called Shambbavopaya, Shaktopaya and Anavopaya. And Agama 





Shasfcra of Trika generally gives an exposition of these three methods 
or ways (upayas) of realisation. 

Tlie Shiva-sutras are believed to be a Raha ^yoga^O'sha^tra-sam- 
%raha (a compilation of secret A gam a Shastra) being a work of Shiva 
Himself. They, therefore, form the most important part of the Agama 
Shastra to which is attributed divine authorship, According to tradition, 
recorded by Kshemaraja, the sutras were found, by the sage Vasugupta, 
inscribed on a rock at the foot of Mahadeva mountain, about 12 miles 
from Srinagar. It is said that Shrikantha, an incarnation of Shiva, 
wishing to do a favour to suffering humanity by the revelation of the 
traditional sacred lore which unfolds the three means of emancipation, 
appeared once before Vasiigupfci in a dream and told him about these 
sutras engraved under a bg stone and aho the way to reveal them. 
The ultras were thus revealed to Vasugupta who copied them to teach 
to his disciples. The Sutras arc divided in three sections, dealing with 
the three means of liberation, Shambhava, Sha-kta and Anava, Guru 
Vauigupta taught them to Kallata and others, Kallata taught them to 
Kshomaraja who added a commentary, called Vimarshini, to the satras. 

The very first sutra emphatically rierlftriv; ihn t man’s consc iousness 
j n its es sential nat u re, is Atman, (Car/^ram atma) a nil the .A tman 
jfcnlf is g p Eft, tIia-grnat _Lorfl. Maheshvara (atmaiva Shiva It). Apart 
from a few highly philosophical declarations made in the Shiva-sutras 
a5 a protest against the nihilistic* doctrines of certain schools of Bud¬ 
dhism and against the doctrine of dualism (bheda) taught by some 
schools, they constitute a practical treatise devoted to the nnfol menfc 
of the three ways of liberation (upayas), mentioned above, (up&y am P ra 
lashanam). They also give the rudiments of Kashmir Shaivism, buq)\ 
ftS malas (impurities) and pasas (fetters), characteristics of various types 
D f perceivers, transnhgratory subjects, Pali (freo-soul) and Posu ( soul 
under bondage), different state of common perceivers and extraordinary 
states (fury a, the fourth state and turyatita, beyond the fourth state) 
a s experienced by the Yogis, and so on. 

Fpanda-Shastra 

The original text belonging lo this Shastra (^pa^a-hcrikc) and 
the literature that subsequently developed on it, have already been 
mentioned above. The Karikas seem to be the work of Kallata, The 
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Spanda siiastra ay s down the main principles, as enumerated in the 
Shiva sturas, in a greater detail and in a more amplified form, without 
giving philosophical reasonings in their support. In fact, the Spanda 
system owes its origin to the Shiva Sutras and concerns itself with 
their elucidation and popularisation. The author describes Spanda as 
that power of consciousness which infuses life into the physical senses 
An object when senced has no basis apart from consciousness. Spanda 
Kankas (versos) are 51 in number in widen the fundamental princi- 
ples of Shavian,, as aphoristically given in the Shiva Sutras, are opito- 
mn-cd The basic idea underlying the Spanda-Shasten is that Shiva’s 
Spanda (energy) out of its own nature manifests on the background 
of its own pure self the whole universe comprising the thirty-six 
lattvas (principles or categories of objective reality) from the earth upto 
Pararaa Shiva. According to this doctrine, the world is a play of energy, 
force or vibration, which appears to be in eonfirmity with the modern 
science, Tt is not an illMion* the rdStiilt^f error in perception (a*idya) a& 
the Vcdanllns suppose. Their doctrine that fi vishva yan*nj tad e\'a brahm * 

( w h at i s not the wo rid r that is B r all nnti) is r e j © 3 te d by the Spa rich 
scliooL 

Pratyabhfjna Shastr& 

It is not necessary to give glimpses of Pratybiyijna Shastra hoj e 
as it is separately dealt with in datail in the Part It of this 
which is exclusively concerned wifji. this philosophical school of Kashmir 
Here it will be remarked that metapysical reasoning (rarJta) U tho 
essence of a philosophical system. It is this philosophical content of 
the system that XJtpaladeva presents in a bold relief, and in a sy^o- 
matic order, relegating tin rehgious dognmfcism of the school to a 
subordinate position, having devoted only a few sutras of his work 
fin Agamadhikara) to the latter aspect of the school, Pratyabhijna has 
been admitted to be a ta/vfca siiastra (a system of logic and philo¬ 
sophy). 


Tantraloka - a Compendium of Trika Shastra :— 

Tantraloka . by Abhinavaniipta-, includes the contents of all the 
three branches of Kashmir Shaivism (Trika^hastra), viz. Again a, Spanda 
am] Pratyabb ; jfia, in a summarised form. The T^ntrahka is a most 
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voluminous work of Abliinav»g,upta, composed in verse, find foim^ an 
cncyclopaed'a of the Trika Shastra. The Tantra-sara , by the pame 
author, is just a brief summary of the Tantraloka, written in easy 
prose. It is an excellent introduction to Tantraloka. The first-Ahnita 
(Chapter) of Tantraloka is chiefly philosophical. It opens with an 
Explanation of the first two Shtva-sufcras and defines the key-wold 
‘Caitnnvam'. This Caitanyum is emphatically declared to be the J mart, 
‘the one nuclear core in every personal ty, the one central point of 
reference in each and every experience, the deepest depth of the su 
conscious in each vividly con cions personal ego’. The same chapter of 
the work gives also the definitions and explanations of various 
other terms. The next four chapters of the work deal, m detail, with 
the same tlirco up ay as (methods or ways of realization) which constitute 
the three sections of the Shiva-sutram According to Abhinavagupta, 
the three means or methods described are. those of Abheda (non-dualism), 
Bhedabheda (dualism-cum-non-dual ism) and bheda (dualism) respectively. 
The Pratyabhijna is mid to he another way of realization, a way af 
mere knowledge (awareness) and reason ng (tarka), denominated b\ h'm 
as ‘Anupaya-marga’ viz., requiring no practical performance of any 
kind, ritualistic, mystic or yogio, or even devotion and worship of 
any ■ ort. Abhinavagupta says, this last method (Auupaya-marga) is the 
Irghest of all the methods, called also Anuttara, i. e. above the first 

three methods (t-ato pi paramam j nan am upayadi-vivarjitam .anuttaram 

... ihoevato). Various philosophical topics like time, space, the nature 
and division of the thirty-six ‘tattvas’ (principles of creation), the 
principle of ‘Maya’ and its five offshoots, etc,, are also dealt within 
the different chapters of this work. The rest of the work deals with 
various ritual practices nnd forms of worship. 

Philosophical nucleus of Trika-Shastra 

Trika Shastra, comprising the said three divisions of Kashmir 

Shaivism, represents, in its philosopliical context a concept of positivism 

- ------—| ? -- ---— 

i n ft theistio outlook iii contraiisimotion to the absolute monism of 
Vedanta. Accordin g to the scho o l, Slvva. the Ultimate Reality, is th e 
prolific c ause and ^essence and identity * (SolQ of every th ing. He 
abounds in bliss and jeonadomn es b (irrvrta-cit) and is end owed with 
sovo reignt X-J^—* om. n i sc imi ae^ancl—otnmpe4enee-(aniriidd ha-iccha-pra- 
8 a rah, prasarad-tlrkkriya sivah). He is everything and yet heynn rl 
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everything ^ or H e is both immanent (Vishvamayali) an d transcen dent 
(Vishv ottirna)form and space do not limit him, for He is above 
all mutation and change. ‘Pasho’ (a living being) being the fragment 
of the inter-related whole is no other tha iLShiva .Himself, but^is in 
ajjtate of limi tatio n and self-forgetfulness, Recognition of the state 

— 11} . *?-^°°^ _ ('j n initT.) restore? the - orij^al st. afcc.-Qf.iLhsol ute perfe ct!on 
to an iadj ^diu^Ea^Iiii). This is his state of Moksha (liberation). The 
Pasu has iaken on three impurities (Malas) which ai’e responsible for 
obscuring the divine within him. When these three impurities get dis¬ 
solved, he realizes the divine within him in its crystalline pnrit.y. 

II 

Pratyabhijna School and its Teachers;— 

In fact, the relig'cf-philosophical school of Kashmir Shaivism is 
very old. Though its inception or introduction in Kashmir is shrouded 
in mystery, it was prevalent there long before the time of Ashokn 
(273-232 E. C. ) . Ei ghth and ninth centuries of the Chris tian ora seetn 
to h ave witnessed a religious upheaval in Kaslimir This followed a phi- 

lo sophic renaissance i n the val ley. Kas hmir was then a meeting ground 
o f the various philosophical current s. It is from tho concourse oF the 
t hen prevailing thought - currents flowing from vari ous aotinols of Budd- 
hists. Vaidika-s. the Shaivas a nd Shaktas, tho Vaivak aran as (Gra mtn a 
rians) the Samkhyas, the Naiyay ikas, the Vndn.ntinB and _ the e^,: 

pounders of the Yoga system, that, a monistic school of phil osophy, 
tlisti m-Mv known ns Pratynljliijna Sliastm emerged in the valley among 

t he followers oj _Shaiva cult. The Kashmir Shaivas. the originators of 
the r Pratyabhijna system, hav? incorporated in it most of the ideas fro in 
the said systems and have propounded their various doctrines in n 
tedm qiu of the : r own derived from the Shaiyagamas, which distinguish 
the system Tom the other systems. 

i Soinananda was indeed t he founder of the Pmt.yabhijna School 
w h ; ch takes its na me fro m the ‘Pratyab hijna kari-ka’ bv' TTtp fdadoyq ^ 
Die disciple of the former. The cre dit of being the foun der of th o school 
goe s -to S omatianfa, for the reason that Jt is ho who, for the first 
time, brie fly laid down the doctrin es o f the sc hwT Tnl^i^^lPshivadrshfcil 



















































a treatise (prakarana) on iSliaiva philosophy. Utpa l atlev a was Jn_tact 

Lho systematise!- of Soman amia’s thought, Like Shankarttcharva, a com¬ 
mentator of Budarayanah School of Veilanta, A hh.inavagupta~(anotJ Ver 
lumin ary a.mnna Pip polchritics of Kashmir Shaiv ism) ge ts the cred it 
of*being. tlie r ?: r cm r fW of Fratva-hhiina system. We are in posses sion 
of liia two Q.nm mantMins. one short namely ‘Vimarshin*’ and th e 
other lo ng (Vfvrti yn'nrT'rihnv), on lho ‘Rrfttyab h 1 j tin & Karika of 
Utpaladeva. Sotnananda flourished in the later part of the ninth 
century A. D, , Utpakdeva in the first part of the tenth century and 
Ablunavagupta in the la it part of the tenth and the first part of 
the eleventh century. 

Inception of Pratyabhrjra Philosophy:— 

Notwithstanding his devotion to the secret doctrine of monistic 
Shaivagamaa handed down to h m traditionally from his ancestors, 
Sonianand a revolted ag ai nst tbr^ t prevailing schools of thought, includi ng 
certain sections of Shaivas themselves. Ho summarily c riticised t he 

various schools of Buddhism, t he Jainism, the Samkhya, the Nva ya 
a n d V ai she -hikflo r the Ta^vnk a rana and the monistic V edanta. It 
appears that Somatianda was against the traditional ideas about the 
divinity^ the meaning and pur pose of life/ the human activities and 
behav iours on ^arth, the real significa nce of Moksha* (salvation or 

1 ibci"at 1 on) and the like. Somr.nanda seems to have conceived of ro-irt- 
texpreting religio-philo sop hie 'thought in vogue TuT his day and laid the 
foundation of a new school in its pristine purity, eclectic in its essence 
and containing the noble truths and glorious' spiritual and humanistic 
values of ancient VedanMc thought. This new school came later to be 
known as ‘Pratyabhijna School 1 (the doctrine of Recognition) after the 
title of the main treatise on the system s composed by Somananda’s 
disciple Utp&Iadeva. The doctrine propounded in this school is indeed 
a reform and revaluation oi reappraisal of Indian religio-philosophical 
thought, 

0 r jef Idea of Pratyabh’jna Doctrine * — 

The strict sense of the trrm ‘Prat yabhijna 1 is re cognition*, but in the 
system, it comprehends the sense of awareness, consciousness, realization, 
‘knowledge in practice’ or practical use of knowledge. Pratyabhijna school 
tbink s that man is ig no rant ( unaware) of. the very natufe~^c>T^on e*s 
own Self (Shiva -Atm an), viz. his inner being, the profounder faculty 
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within him, and its power of ‘Icc ha’ (Willj. ‘ Jnana’ (Kow lcdgo, Thougt) 
and ‘Kriya’ (Action), viz., man’s abilities with which he is endowed 
by Providence. The school believes that the powers (saktia) or abilities 
with which man is born in this world, comprise his supreme (divine) 
inheritance. It is only then, when he becomes aware of his divine inheri- 
tence, that he can make the best- use of it in making his life success¬ 
ful and felicitous. 

* 

Pratyabh'jiin is, in its c3sen.ee, a deep and systematic* study of 
man as microcosm and the world lie lives in as macrocosm. In it, 
there is a perfectly scientific analysis of all the human faculities, man’s 
entire physical, mental and spiritual organisms and that of the Ono 
Objective Real'ty (Para na Shiva) into thirty-six primary realitives indis- 
pensab’e for the constitution of the universe and processes of creation, 
etc. The system being broad-based, tackles all the problems of human 
interest and lays great stress on the spiritual values of life. It is thus 
a school of ‘Spiritual Pragmatism’. 

Utpala, the second teacher of the system, tells us that the' 
Pratvabhijna philosophy is revealed to him by the grace of the Lord 
(katham-cit asadhva maheshvarasya daiyam), and it is for the good of 
humanity (janasya upakaram icchan) that he expounds the doctri ne _ 
says with emphasis that man should recognise himself, viz., beware 
of his inner being (Self) and his deeper faculties of ‘knowledge’ aUc j 
‘action’ (drkkriyaturka Sakti), if he desires to make his life aU pi>os _ 
perous and blissful (samasta sampat samavapti hetum tat praty a bhij Uam 
upapad ay-ami). Our pro found nr facultios remain hidden fr om ua dilQ ^ 
lack of knowlege or experience and owing to innate forgetfulness (moli a ) 
on our part. Tile Prityabhijna is directed to removing the veil of 
ignorant from us and turning our attention towards the deeper facnU 
ties within it*. The teacher believes that the faculties of thought oriel 
action comprise the very life of man (jnanam kriya hi hhutanam jivatam 
jfvanam mat am). In the real sense of the term, knowledge in that 
which is transformed into action, or practical use of which is made 
in one’s life. Prafyabhijna says (hints) with emphasis that knowledge 
put into action or practice is really meaningful. 

Supreme Inheritance of Han : — 

Conception of the macrocosm in the Pratyabhijna system is based 
on a very deep study of the microcosm. The system believes that 
'Maheshvarah the Great Lord or Divine Father of all this creation, is 
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endowed with ‘M aheavarya’ or Svatanlry^-^^k 1 ’’ ^Sovereignty of Tbous' hr 
and Action) with which he evpnitea the acts oTcreation.~eIcT~~nf ih is 

orderl y w orld. This ‘Svaramrva-S hakti’ of creative power of the Lor d 
\T two-fold, comprising ‘Prakasha’ and ‘Vimarsha’, viz. power of 
manifestation and power of perception or concretisation, functioning 
respectively as Universal Consciousness {Psychical Power) and Universal 
Energy (Physical Power or Objective Reality), technically called ‘Shiva’ 
and ‘Shakl’i. The fctn'tr, i. e. Universal Consciousness assumes 
three forms: Power of Remembrance (Smrti-shakti), Power of Knowledge 
(Jnana-shakti) and Power of Differentiation (Apohana-shakti) The 
latter, i. e. Universal Energy functions as Power of Action (Krtya- 
Sbakfi) of the Lord. This is governed by three universal laws of 
Nature—the law of' Division (Bhedabheda), the law of Perception 
(Mana-tat-phala meya), and the law of Causation (Karana karya). 
The T ranscendental Lord fVisbvottirna) thus concretises or ma terialises 
Hint s elf into this cieaied world (becomes Vishvamaya. the cosmon t 

by evo lving thir ty-six ‘Tatlvas’ or primary realities from the One 
Objective Reality, the primordial natural force principle or Prima 
Materia of all (hirgs. As Jlie Lord is conceived to he endowed j dth 
Svata ntrya-sliakti, viz. Sovereignty of will and psychical and physic al 

powers, t o make Him potent to execute all cpfptive activity whi ch 
accounts for the emanation t f macrocosm with ever-new creations of 
infinite sentient and insertient beings from His own Self or Being, 
so is every individual created being ( as microcosm ) endowed with 
its potential powers (faculties) of will, cognition and action, 
deluding psjchical powers of iememhrar.ee, knowledge and differentiation 
(Samrti-shakTi, Jn a na-shakti and Apohana-shakti) and its physical power* 
(Kriya-shakti) as supreme inheritence from his Divine Father -Muheshvara- 
to rnake him potent to perform all creative activity in his life time. 
It is ‘recognition’ or awareness and right use of one’s divine faculties^ 
(sUp renie inheriter.ee) with which n an is born in this world that make 
his life felicitous and blissuful (evem atmanam estasya samycg jnana 
-k'iye tatha, janen yathepsiton pashyan janati ca karati ca). The fact 
is that the Self (being a spark of the divine) is the pivot of one’s 
life and Self-recognition is the means of achieving one’s all fortunes 
a nd success in life [santasta-sempat samavapti-hetum ; janasya-ayatna, 
siddhyartham). 
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Pratyabhijna Values (human & spiritual) :— 

PratyabhijoH is one-gf _tha. .glX.a Jes t.. h.UJXiailisXig-. m ovements of 

Kashmi r, which might well be called the 4 P hilosophy o f _ Humanism 9 * 

It is a wonderful synthesis of nearly all earlier systems af Indians 
philosophic thinking, and is completely free from ‘negativi sm* and 
"es capism* of certain schools of Vedant i n R and f rom the 'nihilism* of 
so me Buddhist sch ools,, It is most re alistic i n_its aUitude to Hie, It 
* 3 a most dynamic system tn whir.h emphasis is laid on what is called 
Svatantrya , the complete autonomy nf thought and action as the goal 
ofjife. It may also be called a school of Spiritual Pragmatism ; 
because its doctrines have a practical bearing upon human interests, 
besides having its main direction to the spiritual elevation of humanity. 
Pratyabhijna lays emphasis on human values and cardinal virtues as 
are given, in brief, below * 


■3 


Spiritual & Moral Values in Pratyabhijna : — 

According to Pratyabhijna, human beijvg8_ are by jiature rij yj nc 
They^are the spa rks of the divine, children of God. The whoj * 
mank ind forms one fa mily { man a va h ban djiayah __sar ye) > It is 
discipline (culture) and clean moral life that man can unveil tho I 

qualities in his personality. Love of God in this school means \ 0 
of human beings, of one’s fellow - men. He who loves God i 

y 10 g q 

everybody and looks on all men as equals. Love of God is to b 
translated info service of one’s fellow - men and into such .acts 
are conducive to the good and benefit of one and all. Gentlene 
righteousness, sympathy, friendliness and honest dealings with one a SS> 
other are qualities or virtues necessary for good life* Pratyabhi j J 1 " 
prom.oj^ Jhe eternal values of peace and freedom jimi human 'dhuiiiy 
ben eficial to the common man iq their a pplication to life. These value, 
are s taled in terms like ‘sarva-shivata’ (which signifies the perso 
na lity of every human individual is divine or sacred) . *aarva-samata» 

( meaning t hat all man_-axe-born - equal-)-.^sar-va --svatantrya* 

(i-e. all men are born free) and so on. Thus the doctrine lays emphn 
sis on ‘iiberty, equality and fraternity’ which is the famous motto of 
the civilized world today. Above all, P iatyabh ijna directs maa tQ 
working f or peac e and t r a n qujih t v of ihe_wa£ld_( V i s h v a - S h an t i) and 
following that as truth which is conducive to the good and benefit of 
the whole humahilv, 



































Tantricism in Kashmir 

_A chary a Dina Nath Sbastri 

Nature has lavishly endowed Kashmir with certain distinctive 
favours which hardly find a parallel in any alpine land of the world. 
Set in the womb of the Himalayas and gifted with beautiful and 
inspiring natural scenery, it emerged as a highly advanced seat of 
learning from very early times, taking its place along with the famous 
Universities of Taksasila and Nalanda, Ramparts of high mountains, 
and seclusion of the land helped her to preserve the life and condtion* of 
early times which it is rather difficult to resusitate in regard to 
other such mountainous regions- To the poets like Bilhana and others 
it wos ‘Sardadesa’, the land of goddess Sarda; and it was even believed that 
goddess Saraswati actually bved here and hence the Sardapitha was also 
known as Sripeetha for conferring Sarvajna degrees. Srichakra worship 
seems to have originated from this concept of the poets here regarding 
the characteristic learning of the land. It was only natural that the 
savants and rshis should indulge in exerises of the highest order of 
metaphysical speculation. 

The c ultural herita ge , of Kashmir^ jg t ther efor e, very rich and 
derives it s inspiration and strength both from her natural e nvirons 
and the ric h literature and literary traditions alike. Usually, the litera¬ 
ture of a country reflects the unique and most distinctive characterise 
tic of her people and shed? ligh t on the va ried aspects of th e 
numerous subje cts developed in the l anguag e of that area. Thus with 
the growth of Tantra-sastra that forms one of the important branches 
of the general sastras like Kavya, Natya, Vyakarana and Vedanta, 
scho'ars hove put forth their divergent opinions regarding the genesis 
and growth of (his sastra. All are, however, agreed on the point 
that the Vedas are the source of all these sastras and that Sabda* 
fastra ot Vyakarna (grammar) is their expression and basic source 
material. 

Along with the growth of a number of religious sects, numer* 
ous treatises were written to expouod the basic tenets of a particular 
religion. The Tantra-sastras also were composed to solve the knotty 
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riddles and secret esoterieism of Dharma. There are many manuals 
of tantras on the diverse religious sects still extant, though some are 
no doubt lost to us. The date of composition of these manuals 
cannot be determined with any certainity. The internal evidence, 
however reveals that ihese are interior to the treatises on Indian 
p o- °P y an d posterior to the Vedas. Some would, however, even 
F1 Utc a muc h earlier date to tantras in comparison to the 
^ may lately be assumed that whatever was evolved in the 

form °f Lf^' ous ^ ter2t ure seems to have been first developed in the 
o j. ° antra - sastra. A few scholars would go even to the extent 
ajing that in view of the complexly of the issues and problems 
ussed therein, these hold a place alongside the Vedas. This is so 

wav inf(. thC essence mantras of the Tantra-sastra is not in any 

Some f 10r , ° llose of the mantras or hymns found in the Vedas. 

. . e re hgious principles of India are based upon the 

P CS °r ^ antra ‘ 5as,ra in the Tantric-base there occur 

CS ° P hl, °sophic doctrines. Among the extensively rami- 

bv aspe k ct 0f India ’ s speculation ‘the Tantras are characterised 
> a catholicity of outlook and are free from all personal, communal 
or race restrictions’. They assign a very important place to women i n re i;_ 
gion and account for the growth of the Sakta cult. Justice Sir John Wood- 
ruffe (whose pen-name is Arthur Avalon) was the first to point out *he 
Philosophical and practical value of the Tantras and how the worship 
° f Shakti as WorW Mother gradually displaced Vedic ritualism. 

BengaJ, Assam, Gujaxat_a nrL _K.asJimir^-wcre — prominent centres of 
Tantnc cult and theories. Even in Buddhism Vajrayina Saktha had its 
has, m Tantra sastra. Thejar^ ^ was 7urrent TT'xjbet 
^ ay m Ka shmir. T he Tantra i, referred to in' the works of 

speakTonf ^ Iv* d SVa SaStra; the DgVe Bhagvata in < he ninth skanda 
d . Lanta an<i Saivism got.aseendaney over Buddhism. The 
experiences gamed In the Sakta cuU aQ(J Saivj;jm firjd a c , ear exposi _ 

fon and manifestation in treatises on Tantras. Most of these are now 
lost. Nevertheless, the rituais bear a clear imprint of these tantric 
influences. -This is amply justified by Nilumata-purana where certain 

n,UalS aad sacrifices are prescribed for the people of the valley. 
Khmari amavasya etc. are the case, in point. In fact, certain cala¬ 
mities in the post-Ku»hana period were attributed to the giving up 
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of these practices and accepting Buddhist philosophy. The adherents 
of the Sakta j.ijjaiv a cu)t_ today^ are the -direct descendants of jhe 
fTantric grSup of foiin^,.^ \ yjth thci d ecline ot Buddh iam.jhe Sakta 
cult came into promi nen ce and even the Yajravana branch of Bud- 
dhism found expression in Baudha-Tantra. It developed along w i t h the 
Tantnc cult w hich had alre ady taken deep roots in the soil. T his is 
supported by a study of Saivism itself, the rise of which is held by 
consensus tq,_be__the-^ri L centiiry of the Christian era. The Baudha-tantra 
C Vajrayana branch o( Buddhism ) also flourished along with the 
Tantnc principles. jn__ Kashmir. A study of the Saiva-sastra reveals 
that the Tanlric literature that had developed much earlier in the 6th 
century was based upon the main principles of Isvaraduyavada. These 
principles have been explained at length in different forms iu Saiva- 
sastra and have been rightly characterised as Trika-sastra. It took 
the name of Trika as it included the elements o f Agama, Pratyabhijna 
^ Sidbanta. Agama Sastra is included in the Tantra-shastra which 

implies the description and analysis of a particular sectarian sastra. 
Etymologically it has its roots in tanu with the termination : tra and 
Gives the exposition of a particular religion* cult or esoteric character 
of the rituals. Agama-sastra was in use much earlier than Tantra-sastra 
and the noblest principles stated therein have found expression in 
n masculine form through the mouth fof Lord Siva, whereas the 
Tantra-sastra confirms the expounded subject in the form of a male- 
female dialogue, viz. the akHyri& dialogue between Siva and Parvati. 
The Tantra sastra which concerns itself with the subject through 
para-sakti is called Sakta tantra and the same Para-sakti is known 
as Tripurasuudari in Tantra-sastras. All that was regulated in the 
world in three different manifestations was called Tripura and the 
collective energy of Brahma. Visnu and Mahesh was known as Tripura 
or Sri Tripurasuudari which is also variously known as Mahasaraswati, 

Mahalakshmi and Mahakali 

During the mediaeval period in Kashmir much stress was laid on 
Bhairava-ynga and Bhairava worship. These are closely related to Tantra 

sastra. But the texts dealing with them are now no longer available. Anan- 
deswara, Mangalesvara, Hatkesvara, Purnaraja bhairava, Turska-raja 
bhairava, Visvaksina, Jayakasina and Mabakala—the eight Bhairava* 
etc. and their worship was Tantric in nature. Bhairavayaraal Tantra, 
Anandabairava Tantra, Utsusma Bhairava and Hatkesvara Sarahita etc. 
that are known to us through stray references only and could confirm the 
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prevalence of the eight Bhairava culls are also not * * 

Rudrayamal grantha that deals with the source of hymns an t ousan . 
names of the various gods ard goddesses is available only in a , 

form. A fragmented but defective edition of thk book Has been pu is 
from Calcutta and a few incomplete Mss are preserved in the arc ives 
Nepal, Varanasi and Kashmir* Like other Pauranic pa r ^ as (festivals * 
Kashmiri Pandits had a number of Tantric parvos too which are now 
not existing. These included Bhairavparva, Matsybafi* Vastusupatibali, 
Margasirsabali etc* A study of the Rajatarangioi reveals that other 
tantras were also prevalent in Kashmir but the Pandits did not hold them 
in high esteem,® The main subject of these was (To kill), 

(To hypnotize) {To apply witch craft). The Satakapala Akhyana 

of Chakropala ofAkahara was Tantric in character. 

The Tantric cult, was in vogue in Kashmir before the spread 
of Buddhism, Savism and Vaisnavism. Its literature is now not procur 
able* There is no gainsaying the fact that even before the prevelence 
of the Vedic religion, the Tantra cult was a dominant creed and this 
explains the existence of Tantricism in the various activities of Vedic 
rituals. The sixth century saw the emergence of Siva philosophy which 
had its roots in the contemporary Tantric literature and Baudha Tantras. 
In course of time it led to the development of a refined and highly 
evolved Saiva-advaitavada. The main Tantras which fall under 
the group af Agamas are : Svachhanda Tantra, Malnivijaya, Netra 
Tantra, Vamakesvari, Rudrayamal and Vijnana Bhairava. The subject 
matter of these is closely related to the exposition of the Trika cult. Of these 
the Svachhanda Tantra, Maltnitantra, Netra Tantra, Mfgendra Tantra, Vij* 
nana bhairava, Vatnakesvara tantra have been published by the Kashmir 
Research Dcptt. Besides Tantraloka based on Advaita Saiva-sastra has also 
been published by the same department in 12 volumes. A brief description 
of the published tantras is given as follows. The unpublished Tantra 
literature preierved in the Kashmir Archives is : 1) Munimatamanimala 
lVamade\a) 2) SubhagarchaTUtnam; 3) Agamakalpalata (Yadunath) 4)Siva- 
nnya 5) Kaula Kantahala, 6) SaktrSangam, 7) Yoga-ratnavali (Nag* 
arjuna) 8) Saubbagya Ratnakara. In Svehhanda Tantra a clear exposi¬ 
tion of Tantra-sastra is given in all its aspects of ( dtksa\ *asana* 
‘panchakrtya*, ‘panchamukhas’ mandala rudra, bhuvaoa, nari, guru- 
disciple, mantra, s&dadhvarnan etc. These are Ag^ 111 ^ 3 Tantra sastras 
which have been published in six volumes by the Kashmir Research 
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Deptt. The contents of Agamika-tantra deal with Parmasivaswarupa 
Bhairava. Like Tantraloka, Svaebhauda Sastra is an encyclopaedia cf 
Saiva-s&stra and is in itself a standard manual. Vidyarnava Tantra 
was written by Vidyarany muni, the disciple of Pragalbhatacbarya 
(the disciple of Vishnu sharma), Their tradition has come down 
to us from the Jagatguru Shankaracharya. Vidyarana Tantra was a conip- 
sition of Vidyaranya* A description of Tripura or Tnporasundari is 
given therein; the three main activities of creation etc, Parmasiva 
has been eulogized and this represents the energy of Brahama. Visnu 
and Rudra, These, as nrenfiried above, are manifested in Mahasaraswati, 
Mahalakshmr and Mahakati, Thus in the form of a ‘male-female’, 
dialogue a very apt description is given of Siva-Sakti worship, 
Tripurasundari is not only the Sundari of three worlds but is also the 
sole directing force of the activities of the Trinity and of the five diffirent 
kinds of forces to the east, west, south and north and the higher regions 
in the form of Unmani, Bhogini, Kumbika, Kalika and Maha-Ttipura- 
sundari of the upper regions. The said ‘grantha’ is in the form of hymns 
in worship of Maha-TripurasundarL Jt has too large sections dealing with 
h the numerous mantras ?pp5r?r etc. in praise of Maba-Tripurasundari, 
in Her twenty different forms. 

The date of composition of Vidyarana Tantra is fixed at 1130 of 
Vikrama era corresponding to 1073 A, D. It is a huge compendium which 
draws freely from the following tantras, most of which are not avail¬ 
able now : Agastya-Sainhita, Phetakarini Tantra, Dakshinmurti-kalpa 
f Yogasasta, Vamekesvar, Sarda, Kalimata, Tantra^raja, Dakshinamurti 
Saimhita, Bhairavi Tantra, Sidha-Saraswata Tantra, Uttar Tantra, Kula- 
ranva, Pingalamata, Sivayamala, Brahayamala, Rudrayamala, ;Kula- 
prakasa Tantra, Narada Pancha-ratra, Yogini Tantra, Vayani Samhita, 
Aksa-sastra, Sarada-Tilaka, Nila Tantra, Srikrama Narayatieya, Brhat 
Narayaneya, Satatapa-samhita etc s regarded as an encyclopaedia 
of Tantra-tastra and its literature. It was once published by 
the Kashmir Durbar but is now completely out of print. The original 
copy of it was available in the private library of Maharaja Harisingh 
and the MSS Library of Jammu Rughnath mandir. I too had purcha¬ 
sed a copy of it for the Research Library, Srinagar, under the kind P air0 * 
gage of Shri P, N. Pushp. 

pevi-Rahasya 

This is also a huge granfha of a kind of specific Tantra-saitra. 
Along with it has been published Udharkosa/a grantha for mantr&dhara t 
quite unique as a type. The first half includes 25 patalas (paragraphs) 
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and has been compelled in the form of adhyayas (chapters) dealing 

mainly with (he bhiianiafitras of gods and goddesses, worship of the 

crematorium, m a dya suddhi ( purification of wine ) and madyapana- 
F * hi, {drinking method ) maesamskara etc.. The other half 

known also as Rahasyayiya, contains 35 { adhyayas ) cqapters, The 

Panchangas mentioned therein are: Jawalamukhi, Sarika. Maharajna, 
a a > ripura, Lakshmi, Saraswati, Tara, Bhvaneswari, Matangi, Bheda 
the bijantantras related to these goddesses and six other mantras 
other goddesses. These are : Bhadrakali, Turi, Chhinamasta, Dakshina- 
murti, Syama, Kalaratri. All these goddesses are included in the 
pantheon of the Hindu goddesses. In the third section Varahi, Vajra- 
. P ni. Kameshwari, Gauri, Annapurna, Sarada etc. are included 
^ong wnh basic mantras and bjamantras. The mantras of Ganesa, 
atuka Kumara, Mrtyunjaya, Kartaviryarjuna, Sugriva. Hanumana, and 
t 'ose of navagr a has are also included. Similarly, the basic mantras of 
Varnamala and the mantras of navagrahas as also those of Bhvani 
Bagitemukhi, Indrakshi, Khechari too find a place therein. The din, « 
lararta of these goddesses and grahas are also included. It appears 
to be a large section of Rudryamala Tantra. Udharkosa is j n ^ ])C 
form of a dialogue between Daushinamurti and bis disciple Akshya 
^ is a publication of the Kashmir Research Deptt. (1941) 

Brhat Nila Tantra : 

It is so called because it supplies every information 
connection with the worship of Nila Saiasvati. The eleventh chapter 

° tbe Tantrii describes at length how the Goddess of Wisdom became 
Nila (blue), 

tantra is written in the form of a dialogue in which Maha- 
d -t hairava appears ns the speaker and Mahakali as the listener. 

It contains twenty-four chapters. Contents of these are briefly 
icntioned in the first chapter. The Tantra is evidently later in com¬ 
position than the Gandharva-Tantra to which it refers and the Durga- 
saptasati. 

a3 In this Tantra the Devi requests Bhairava to reveal the Nilatantra 
red Pr0miSed at ,he timB the Kalitantra was revealed. The Bhairava 
re ee . mS t * le P rom ‘ s e and declares that the Tantra which he is to 
v eal should be duly preserved and concealed, as that leads to many 
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blessings. Firstly, he briefly mentions the important topics of the Tantra 
and then begins the description of Tara in all her forms together 
with the way in which She is to be worshipped. 


The mantra of Nila Saraswati, consisting of five syllables, reads 
as ^lr $lf g; of this Vasis'ha is the sage, Vrhati the metre, 

Nila Saraswati the deity and the object acquisition of poetic power, 
rractitioner of the mantra is advised to perform the bathing etc, in 
the right manner according to both forms, vedic and tantric- 


This chapter describes the piya or worship of the Nila Sara¬ 
swati. It is to be done in out-of-the-way places, such as deserts, crema¬ 
tion-grounds, jungles, hills and hillocks. Worship of the deities: 
Ganesa, Kshetrapala, Yogini and Vatuka with Sit *TI Tf comes 
at the beginning. While entering the altar Brahma and Vastupurusha 
receive their worship. Devi is to be meditated upon as occupying the 
seat of jewels at the foot of the desire-granting tree. Water required 
lor worship is to be purified with the mantra of tjf ?p5fN% 

Gandharvatantra It gives, with elaborate details, instructions in 
ritualistic worship purifications, mantras, yantras, mudras, asanas and 
the like. It also provides, in eleventh chapter, forms of meditations on 
Kundalini and prescribes Pranayatna as almost the panacea of all ills. 
This Tantra is extremely rich and predominately Shakta in nature and 
philosophically of trilca outlook. 

Vijnana Bhairava Tantra:* This is commented on partly by Ksema- 
roja and partly by Shivopadhyaya. This is a text of the 1 antra Shastra 
of Agamic nature being a conversation between Shiva as Bhairva 
pnd Shokti as Bhairvi. The theme of the text is explained by Shiva 
himself. Main typic of the text is 112 yoga dbaramas; the forms of 
phyana arc claborotely n entioned therein. It is based on the famous 
Rudrayamala Tantra. 

tJddamareswara Tantra This Tantra is a book of magical formulas 
and practices and also prescribes a number of medicinal drugs. 

Vamakeswari Mata Vivarana This is Agama Sbastra. It deals 
with Philosophical though as well as rituals, mainly the latter. It gives 
a clear explanation of Shakti as Triputa-Sundari, whose worship, 
in various forms, it prescribes. 


r 





Malini Vijaya Tantra This [work belongs to Agama Shastra and 
according to Abhjnavagupta is the most important Agama treatise Tor 

trika system of Shaiva philosophy. It is a conversation between Shiva 
and SfaaktL 

Malini Vijaya Vartikam This is a running commentary of above 
work by Abhinavagupta and is written in simple Sanskrit in the 
Anuship meter. 

Netra Tantra { with a conentary of Kshemaraja ) is published 
in two volumes in a dialogue form between Shiva and Shakli, The 
conversation introduces a question from Shakti that all the eyes are 
full of water, how is that frem Thine eye. Thou Divinelord, there sprang 

forth the great fire which burnt every thing ? The whole book is mainly 
an answer to thiq question. 

Mrgendra Tantra It deals with an Agamic nature of Tantra. 
There is a dialogue between sage Aanta and his disciple. It is depic- 
ting to plurastic thought ol Saiva School. 








Sanskrit Chronicles and Sultans 
of Kashmir 

{ A RESUME ) 

Professor K. N. Dhar 


The history of Muslim period in Kashmir is as intriguing as 
, ^ is revealing. Though a sizable number of chronicles, both 

indigenous and foreign, contemporary as well as remote, is aval a e 
for this phase of Kashmir history, yet the conclusions arrived at and 
the facts enumerated are iu no way immaculately objective. These 
historians, barring a few, bavo grafted their personal dimensions into 
these. Unfortunately for this epoch, the chroniclers have not been able 
to extricate themselves from co-coony meshes of personal likes 
dislikes. Their subjective involvement has gone a long way in tarnishing 
the. inherent, imago of this period in Kashmir history. 


Moreover, modern’scholars (*) havo not also been able to provide 

a dispassionate account of this period in as much as their know g 
of Persian or Sanskrit, in which the chronicles of this period arc couc ic 
either scanty or next to nothing. They have usually depended upon 
me defective translations, more,o in the case of Sanskrit chronicles, 
thereby mutilating the exact import of the events and also drawing 
•wrong and misleading inferences. Even Dr, G. M. D. Sufi, aut 101 ’ 

monumental work entitled “KASHEER” has suffered from this lap > , 
Therefore, the edge this particular period had ovei caihei 1 ^ 

Jiistory, in terms of contemporary evidence, seems 

"blunted. . 

This period ip Kashmir history only confirm. the » 

that the transitional ferment rides rough shod o*«r the soc.cty u 


(*) Dr. R. K. Par mu ; “Muslim Rule in Kashmir”, Dr. Mohibul Ha^an. 
“Kashmir under Sultans”. Dr, M. L. Kapur; “A History of . 
period m Kashmir , 11 
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it is turning a new leaf. Old norms and attitudes melt away before 
the effulgent enthusiasm of the new order. It ean never be smoothesailing 
on either side. In the Hindu period, as depicted by Kalb ana, whenever 
a change in rule was necessitated by the force of circumstances, it was 
definitely attended with scourge and death for the values the earlier 
kings had nursed. Even the vestiges smacking of the old were done 
away with. The ‘new 5 was enthroned only on the ashes of the ‘old 5 ! 
Therefore, it should not seem surprising or denigrating that the Muslim 
rulers got engaged in the crusade of annihilating the old and 
installing their wav of life with unrelenting gusts and fervour. The 
Muslim monarehs were only respecting the course of history of the 
earlier periods in Kashmir, There were such emancipated kings 
like Prav&rsena, Lalitaditya, Avantiverman etc, but the majority of 
the rulers could not rise above their narrow parochial loyalties. 
The same trend is discernible in the Muslim perid of Kashmir history 
and is therefore neither horrifying nor unnecessarily disheartening 
When the dust of this tumult settled, tho Muslim period also brought 
out of its womb benevolent kings like “Budshah and ^hs^abuddii} 
Therefore, it does not seem justifiable or fair to dub this period as 
nihilistic or ineonoclastic ( 2 ), More recently when, in the wake of 
Indian Independence, the political map of our country was redrawn tho 
Rajas and Nawabs being dubbed as the representatives of a dy . 
order were compelled to join the nat.onal stream by persuasion, gnilo 
or force. ( 3 ) Their states under went a transformation beyond ^cognition 
This kind of friction between the old and the new is a natural phe« 
jiomenon and the sparks coming out of this should not scare ns 
into building a fallacious or deluding premise. History as such is a 
faithful representation coupled with detached interpretation of ©vente 
It is neither propaganda nor useless kiteflying for imposing own 
thinking 031 others , 4 It is also not a veritable substitute for 
regimentation or indoctrination. After going through the chronicles of 


2) Dr, Parmti : A HISTORY OF MUSLIM RULE IN KASHMIR, Pages 
124 - 125, 

3) OF, V. P. Menon: INTEGRATION OF STATES, 

4) E. G. Dr, Sankah Khalia’s : VIEWS on the MAHABHARTA, or Shri 
Oak’s Observations about the Taj and other Mughal buildings. 
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tiiis period, it can be cas ly conceded Muslim kings did 

not find any time to cool the it heols and consequently engage them- 
I selves in ushering in a happ} r compromise between the dyin 0 old 
and the present coming to birth. The vulturous scramble for regal 

prowess was so intense that brother was after the blood of brother 
and pon wove plots to overthrow his parent. In this pernicious climate 
of internecine feuds, the king was always expected to look around 
with fingers crossed, his maximum concern being his personal safety. 
Therefore, to exoect a fa : r ded for his subjects and society at large, 
is a misnomer here. They at bent could only invoke Islamic Brot er 
hood to keep their authority in tact. As a corollary to this, the\ 
also obliged jto excite the religious propensities of their subjects-neo 
converts, of course—to make themselves secure on the throne. It was 
| essentially a political strategy.and had nothing to do with their actual 
approach to life. Whenever such mist of distrust and infedility cleared 
for a brief spell, the Muslim kings have rendered yeoman’s service 

to their subject. 

In this context, and fortunately for the posterity, the Sanskrit 
chroniclers have tried to keep themselves at arm’s length from t le 
emotional involvement—the bane of this period. They have striven hard 

to sit on the fence and relate the events in more or less a dispassionate 

manner. It goes definitely to their credit that they could mam am 

the balance between head and heart in those hectic days when the 

links with the past were being broken with venomous adaenty 
These liitorians had every reason to get derailed into the jigsaw o 
fallacies, in as much as they definitely were the chips of the old 
block which was being derided under their very nose. To speak squarely, 
these master-minds wore their profession on their sleeves. 

Four Sanskrit luminaries have given an account of the Muslim rule 
in Kashmir, in succession. The first Joim Raja was followed by Shrivara, 
who took the thread from him when he (Jana Raja) was cut short by 
death and could not complete his assignment. The third was Prajya 
Fhatta whose original chronicle iB lost but has been condensed 'by 
Pbuka in the introductory portion of his Rajatarangini to make it a 
continuous whole, So this gap has been ably retrieved by the fourth 

chronicler Sbuka, find the loss has been thus repaired. 
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Jona Raja 

■Iona Raja at the very commencement of his Raja Tarangini ack¬ 
nowledges the debt he owes to Kalinina -the doyen of chroniclers of 
Kashmir* He treats him as his idea! and his reputed dictum in respect 
of hi story-writing as his guide-line for supplementing suitably the 
course of events, where Kalhana had left it* Kalb ana has very 
aptly remarked :— 

u That noble-minded (poet) is alone worthy of praise whose 
word like that of a judge, keeps free, from love or hatred in 
relating the facts of the past 0 (£) 

i 

Jona Raja has faithfully striven to live upto this maxim. There 
are some omissions and commissions here and there, ( * * 7 ) still this 
most illustrious Sanskrit historian of the Muslim period, being the first 
in tlie line, is ahso the best, by any standard whatsoever. 

In those insecure times the safety of the chronicles 
was the prime concern* The fear of interpolations can also not be ruled 
out* Before we proceed to examine critically the narrative of j 
Raja, it will again be useful to allude to erroneous inferences of uiad rn 
scholars on this subject. Dr. Purmu has remarked that (< Hi$ (j oim 
Raja’s) besetting defect is that he generally puts the poet above 
the p chronicler’^ 8 ). Heroin the learned scholar has innocently betrayed 
his ignorance regarding Sanskrit language and literature. Actually tho 
reverse of it is true which is a compliment to Jona Raja. Kalhana'a 
Raja Tarangini is classed under historical ipoebry in Sanskrit literature 
No such honour has been bestowed upon Jona Raja's Raja Tarangini 
It is at places versified prose, to borrow the epithet from Dr. Buliler 
( 9 ). In this iaspect Dr. R. N. Singh has to say “Jona Raja after 
recording an event proceeds further; he even skips over the chain 
of events at the slightest possible hint. He does not stay behind to 


fl) Jona Raja : Raja Tarangini. 8th verse, 

ff) Raja Tarangini-I, 7 } Translation Dr, Steln- 

7) Jona Raja has not referred to Syed Ali Hamdani or ©von to 
Lalleshwari, the mystic poetess. 

8) A History of Muslim Rule in Kashmir-page 5. 

9) Kashmir Report. 
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explain it, but transfers this burden to the reader ” ('*)■ Furt fl[?* 
the learned scholar has remarked, “The Raja Tarang.m of Jona Raja 
as hi story. It is neither a biography 1101 an eulogy. 

Without mincing words, Jona Raja admits that his chronicle is 
merely an -Outline history of Kings” <“). He docs not make ta 
claims for elaborating the events or sitting on judgement on 
Moreover * he very candidly owns that he was commission _ , 

his chronicle by King Zain-ul-abdin, through the good o cos o . 
Bhatfca, the Head of Judiciary ( 13 ). Therefore, it ma V bo 
that lie being a professional chronicler and aho hi the 1 , 
sultan, his aecourit might- have tilted in favoui of hi- 
Dr. Mohibul Hass an does refer to this seemingly believable hamc wap 
by saying, “Being a courtier of Zain-ul-abd'n, Jona R a J a , 

to exaggerate the virtues of his master and gloss ovei s 
( vi ) On careful scrutiny of the account given by Jona -»)» a 
Budchah (Zain-ul-abdin) and 1.1. «ta. (Sihaudar) it seems that » 
has safely steered clear of personal inclinations. 

While describing the vandalism of Skiandar in raz ‘ ng 
and places of pilgrimage of Hindus to the ground,. wb * C ^ f^thful 

alienated Jona Raja’s sympathy for reason! oovious, ' g- 0 

reporter does pay tribute to the king’s administrative acume . i > 
does not spare his Sultan from chastisement when it is due. . ) _ 
vehemently chides his co-religionists, the earlier Hindu Kin 3, 
lack of political foresight and also for being the slaves of lust- ( ) 

AH told, Jona Raja has given an account of twenty three nilers 
of Kashmir, out of which thirteen are Hindu s, one a Bhautia ■ ‘ a 


1,0) Jona Raja-Raja Tarahgihi (Hindi) pago 33, Translatino by the vnte.i 
of this paper, 

11) Ibid-page 35 (12) Yerre 17 (13) Verse 11 (14) Kashmir under Sultans 
page —, 

15) Versos 567,668,660. 

16) Verse 849 

17) Verse, 27-128, condensing the re'gn of Hindu Kings from Java 
Simha to Suhadeva. 

IS) An inhabitant of Dardiatan-Rcnchen. 
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nine Muslims. This account covers a span of 459 years; He has been 
the contemporary of Sikandar and Zain-ul-abdin, by viitne of which 
his description about these two kings is not only lucid but also authen¬ 
tic. The general impression gleaned from the account of Hindu kings 
is that their hold on the reins of their kingdom was tottering under 

^ le com 't intr.gues, corruption, avarice, lust and 

hGX ' 10 ' 1 iluse hnlings were all the more besmeared with physical and 
moral cowardice. ■» Therefore, tiie occupation * of Kashmir by 
Muslims was a natural culmination of this chons and confusion. Degenera¬ 
tion of the highest order had already permeated the soul of Hindu 
■ oc.cty and the astute Muslim struck when the iron was hot. Hindu 
lulers had to blame only themselves for tins catastrophe. Their levity 
did not even allow them to lick their wounds. Cultural conquest Q f 
hnrlii, had already commenced when Islam entered the valley a century 

oi more before Muslim rule 21 was installed here. Jona Raja treats the * 
reign of these last Hindu kings in a very cursory and brief manner Ho 
lias disposed of some Hindu„ kings in four or five verses ZB . The brov'f 
he has employed can be assessed by the fact that the description of 'l 
thirteen Hindu Kings is dispensed within 174 verses out of a total of 
97fi verses comprising his chronicle. Jona Raja has himself adduced 
the reasons for his lack of sympathy for these kings, as alluded to 
earlier. The chief cause for this unconcern was that Jona Raja wanted 
to pick up the thread from where Kalhana had left it, only to 
mduct continuity into his chronicle His main forte was Muslim 
Rule, for which alone he was responsive to King Zain-ul-abdin. ««• 

Jona Raja has described the Muslim Rule at length and a span 
of 140 years is covered by I.on. He could not complete the assignment 
of the King as he was probably cut short in life before he could do 

*“■ T,ie eleven }' ears of Budshah’s reign have however been 
commented upon by Shrivara -a professional heir to Jona Raja. 


13) Jona Raja-Raja Tarangni verses 08,74. 20) Ibid-Veraes 89-93 

21) Kashcer-Di'. Sufi. 

22) Pa rain a mini k, Jassaka etc. 23) Verses fi-G, 24) Verge 7. 

25) Abrupt closure of the account strengthens this belief. 


( 
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Jona Raja treats Shahmeer as the first Sultan of Kashmir. He 
ascended the throne of Kashmir under the name of Sliamsud-Din and 

for 3 years from 1330 to 1342. A* D. Prior to his snatching the throne 
hy deceit and guile from Kota Rani, lie was her chief adviser and 
d ho a paramour. After sharing the same bed for one night with Kota 
Ram 5 ] le g Q j. j ler miir( j©red along with her sons. Thus the last symbol 
Hindu Raj in Kashmir ended, Shahmeer was not an indigenous 
sultan, but came perhaps from Persia as a refugee* 2 0 Hr. Mohibul 
Hassan takes him to bo a Turkish adventurer. - 7 Even though Jona 
Raja prefixes the epithet Sultan with Renchan, the Buddist also and 
the implication from it- may he that he has taken Renchan the 
non-Hindu ruler, yet it was a ver^y brief interlude which was 
followed by the restoration of Hindu monarchy. The Muslim rule 
intrenched itself in Kashmir, without any break whatsoever, with the 
reign of Shahmeer* Hence he earns the right to be called the first 
Muslim ruler of Kashmir* 

Jona Raja has not referred to the episode of “BULBUL SHAH”, 
^dvo according to Persian chroniclers converted Renchan to Islam, He 
°uly alludes to one Deva Swami who refused to admit Renchan into 
Jf*ndu fold* 26 Furthermore, Jona Raja asserts that it was the manouer- 
ln g of Shahmeer which got Renchan initiated into Islam, 

Jona Raja has given us a graplvc description of three invasions 
°n Kashmir prior to the establishment of Islamic rule here: one by 
^ulcha, the other by Renchan and the third by Actiala* Bulclia* a Turk 
with a retimie of sixty thousand strong cava!ary swooped on Kashmir 
SE hko a Hon forcing its way into a deer den.” 20 

King KurushMij whom Jona Raja has taken as the grandfather 
of Shahmeer, tried to buy Rnlcha off with a very good amount of 
money. Dulcha, whoso sole mtcnt ! on was loot and” carnage, did accept 


20) Quin b-ud-din Shirazi, the author of Tarjama-UIqlidas,, cabs him 
as "Muffakhari Iran” (The pride of Persia) In the preface of his 
treatise. Hr, Parinu, History of Muslim Rule in Kashmir, page 86, 
27) Kashmir under the Sultans-page 43, 28) Verse 193, 

29) Verse 142 
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the money, but stayed back to unleash his cruelty o\ci Kashmiris, 
30 Jona Raja has given a heart -rending description of the invasion of 
Duleha 

“Those Kashmiri people who had eluded destruction, 
after the Dulcha-cat took to heels, came out 
of their holes like the mice,When the 

scourge let loose by Dulcha did abate (when he was 
sent away) no son could find his father, noi 
father his son, and brother his brother. 

The second invasion was that of Kenchan Buddhist, who came 
down from northern mountains to loot and plunder Kashmir. Jona 
Raja has said in this connection t— 

“As a kite swoops on the birdling having dropped from its 
perch, in the same manner the invincible array of 
Bench** dispossessed of all belongings Kashmiris a 

Afterwards Renclmn also occupied the throne of Kashmir i n colla- 
horation with Kota Rani. 

The third invader, Achalo was prevailed upon by Kota Rani 
not to unleash Ilia sword on the innocent people. He was invited 
to adorn the throne which was lying vacant, as the king had 

fled to Ladakh. Achala was taken in and he disbanded his 

army. Once he did this, it was very easy to see him off. Consequently, 
when Shahmeer came to the throne, ho had a stupendous task of 
rehabilitation awaiting him. He acquitted himself very well in this 
field and proved to bo a very competent administrator 33 . In the 

words of Jona Raja “He changed the face of Kashmir.” 34 The salient 

facts come to surface while describing the ascendency to power by 
Shahmeer. Jona Raja alludes to the oracle of the groat Goddess wherein 
She predicted to him (Shahmeer), in a dream, that his progeny would 
rule Kashmir henceforth. 36 By putting this anecdote to pen Jona Raja 


30) Verse 144, 31) Versos 161-161. 32) Verse 157.33) Vorse 310; 
34) Verse 310. 35) Verse 130. 
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seems to have reconciled mentally to the change of powci 

and also adduced Divine sanction for it. He has also called Sha lmeer 

as -Xvula Natha** 36 , the clef of the Muslim population m Kashmir, 

which could put its counter-weight agn/n^t the maohinit oa 
aristocrats, such as Damaras (Dhars), professional fighters hkc Lavyanyas 
(tones) and also Bliatta (the entire Brahmin faction). ei ^ 

the reason why Kota Rani took him into her service > 
denec. This very influence with his co-religionists facilitated i.m . o* ^ 
Power without a single leaf fluttering in the valley. - _ 

Anderkot (near Sumbal) proved as the last nail in the coffin of H n 
authority over Kashmir, 

.JLhmeer did not live long * cootolidoto tbo 
He Breathed his last on the tuU-mdon day in Ashndha ml.-.. ■■ 

after a brief reign of three years and five days. 37 

Jona Raja, for reasons obvious, has treated the^ 

of Sultan Jamsheed (1342-44) and that of Sultan 
eons and successors of Shal nwer. As he (Sliahmeer) nas an a tute p 

tician, ho transferred the Wen of the kingdom on 

jointly 88 , so that they did not feel foul of each other after wards. 

But the two brothers could not carry on with each other and ie 
reign of Jamsheed, for two years, was only a trag'C interlude of 
conspiracies and brotherly feuds. He was such a weakling that Jona 
Raja has aptly used the words “Being a king in name only, he 
actuall v suffered incessantly till he was relieved by death ” Heiem 
we shall have to refer to the observation made by Dr. Sufi i he has 
come to the conclusion that, as soon as Jamsheed was crowned king, he 
was deposed by his brother Ali Slier (Alla-ud-din) and spent the two 
years before his death rather in e.vle and penury. 40 Dr. Par mu has 
written that Jamsheed was killed in 1344 41 and Dr. Mohibul Hassan 
has ■ suggested that “Jamsheed finding himself not strong enough to 
fight (against his brother) tied and after aimlessly wandering about in 


30) Verse 225. 37) Verse 315. 38) Verse 314. 39) Verse 338. 

40) ‘Kasheer’-pnge 134. 41) History of Muslim rule in Kashmir-page 91 
42) Kashmir under the Sultans-pagc 48. 
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the valley for a year and Wo months died in 1345/’ 

In this context the account given by Jona Raja does not confirm 
the views given by these learned authors «. He unambiguously 
records that Jatnshoetl pvt to sword so may followers of his oonspi- 
nng ro lcr All Slier at Avuntipur, that “the current of the Jhclum 
egan to ow upwards due to the heaps of corpses thrown into the 
Ver. He records further that Sultan Jamshced made “Sathya Raja” 
(Shiraz) responsible for the safety of the city of Srinagar and himself 
aent for a tup to Handwara. It has nowhere been suggested by him 
(Jona Raja) that the Sultan was forcibly deposed and also, killed. In 
the words of Jona Raja he died a natural deatli after being a Sultan 
for two years less by two months. 


Jona Raja does allude to Jamsheed’s holding the charge of 
Comm is si oner ol Guard as’ 41 stationed at one of the mountain passes, 
leading to Kashmir Valley. Perhaps this very reference of his becoming 
the ‘Commissioner of Guards’ has led these learned authors to do a 
bit of unfounded kite-flying. Jona Raja explicitly lays down that 
Sultan Jamsheed got fed up with wars, when Ali Slier inflicted a 
decisive defeat on his son. Morevcr, Ali Slier broke the truce of two 
months cease-fire, offered initially by him. 45 All these factors promp¬ 
ted him to relinquish the royal authority voluntarily, and during tho 
closing months of his life he did accept an assignment much below 
ids status. Therefore, it. is sufficiently clear that ho was neither deposed 
nor killed. 


Ali Slier, assuming the name of Alla-ud-din ( 1314-1306 A. D) 
ascended the throne of Kashmir by guile, deceit and statecraft. Despite 
these defects he was a master-mind in politics and a dauntless warrior A 0 
Two great events of his reign have been narrated by Jona Raja. Tlio 
first being a direct reference to a bevy of Yoginis 47 (females possess¬ 
ing magical powers), whose leader has been identified as ‘Lall&shwarP 4 «. 


4,'i) Verses 331-338. 44) The actual word bing ‘Dvar Pati’ -the master of 
gate-Verse 339. 40) Verses 333-334. 40) Verse 342, 47) Verso 343. 
48) Verse 368. Peer Hassan Khoyami; Tarikhi-Kashmir (Persian) page 17 
and other Persian chroniclers. 
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In Kashmiri tradition, Lai la is not crodifco i with having fomul any 
order of ‘Yoginis’ at all. She lived by herself and also in her own 
thoughts. Therefore the use of the word‘Chakra’ “ docs not confirm 
the views by Persian scholars. It might also eannote the host 
of eight Yoginis - attendants of Hurga, Shiva.s consolt. Again, 
Kashmiri tradition makes Lalla-Arifa contemporary with Sied AJi 

Hamdani (Shah Hamdan), about whom Jona Raja is surprising^ ret.cent. 
It may be inferred here that Jona Raja did not mention the name 
of Shah Hamdan, as he was the sole instrument for transplanting 
Muslim faith in place of Hinduism in Kashmir. The crusade for mass 
conversion in Kashmir was initiated by him. Even if he (Jona Raja) 
would have liked to refer to Lalla, Shah IJamdan’s mention would 
have been a natural corollary to it, as far as Kashmin tradition e» J c^- 
Therefore, he chose to skip over both these personalities in Kashmir 
history. The chief of ‘Yoginis’ (Nayika), narrated earlier, may be 
construed to be a female Tantric worshipper, otherwise she would not 
have offered a ‘goblet of wine’ to Afhi-nd-din 00 . Subsequent Persian 
sholars have tried to replace ‘wine’ by ‘milk’ 51 as former is forbidden 
by Islam. Hut Jona Raja lias no such aberrations. Here again, ‘Lalla’ is 
never associated with wine etc in Kashmiri tradition like the left-hand 
ritualists. 6 2 Therefore, to infer from ‘Yogini’ the existence of ‘Lalla’, 
in that period at least, according to testimony of Jona Raja, is not 
only far-fetched but also preposterous. 

However, the silence of Jona Baja about Lnlleshwari and Shah 
Hamdan should not erroneously lead us to believe that these two 
personages never existed in Kashmir and are only the figment of 
imagination. Knlhcna has not at all referred to Abhinavagupta, the 
reputed Shaiva Scholar, though other such erudite scholars, like Udbhatta- 
Budratta, Vaman and Anandavardlmn have been mentioned profusely 
by him. Yet Ablrnavagupta did live in Kashmir on the basis of the 
testimony of the colophons of his works, in which he has indicated 
the year of composition of a particular treatise. Ho lias bequeathed 


49) Verse ALL 

50) Verse 318. 51) Peer Hassan Khoyaiui-Toyikhi-Kaahmir page 151 Urdu 
Translation. 52) Left-hand ritual consists of taking meat fish, wine, 
indulgence in sox and concentration. It ig a ] 30 tar mo 1 as ‘five Ms’ 
as the initials of all those words (in Sanskrit) begin with u. 
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to us his own genealogy E - 3 - also. The force of tradition is always 
irresistible and cannot be dispensed with cheaply. What is ac na y 
meant to be conveyed here is that although Jona Raja s chronic e, a 
available to us, docs not contain tlie names of Shah Hamdan am 
Lalleshwari, yet their having breathed the air of K ash mil 
doubted. 

The second event of Allu-ud-dm\s reign is the tonible fain'no 
which ^hatterd the economy of the country; but Jona Raja > 
write that remedial me astir es were taken by the Sultan to offset 
unsalutary effect on the people. Some scholars have wiongly quoted 
Jona Raja and ascribed this compliment to Sultan by him Ih 10 
did all he could to ahevlate the sufferings of his subjects * Actually 
Jona Raja dismisses this calamity’' in one verse He says, Tu the 
nineteenth year of the local calendar (i. e* 1343 A. D ) n ghastly famine 
tormented the people as a reproof for their bad deeds . Ju^t altci it 
he gives the date on which the Sultan breathed his last. 


Again, another scholar has indicated that Sultan Aha ud Din 
transferred his capital from Andcrkot to Alla-lid-din Poia, a ncu city 
founded by,the Sultan. 50 The description given in this behalf by Jona 
Raja reveals that the Sultan re-established his capital at Jayapida Pur- 
another name of Andrakot. Alia-ud-din shifted his capital back to 
Andrakot from Srinagar, Shahmecr, his father had made Andrakot as the 
first capital of Muslim kingdom in Kashmir, He had sentimental 
attachment with it for being associated with Kota Rani. His elder 
son Jamshed transferred the capital to Srinagar, but All-ud-din, 
from the view point of safety, shifted it back to Andrakot. 

One redeeming feature during the reign of the first four Sultans 
comes to full view, Ev^en though the pace of proselytisation was gatheiing 


53 ) Cf “Glimpses of Kashmir Culture 1 "Published by Parmananda 
Research Institute, Srinagar: pages 4-6. 

54) Dr. Mohibul Hassan: Kashmir under Sultans— Page 48.^ 

5 5) Verse 358. 56) Dr, R. K. Parmu: Muslim Rule in Kashmir—Page 92. 

f 57) Verse 357, 
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momentum every dayj during this period of only three decades or 
more, yet the influence of Hindus at the royal court did not wane. 
The Hindus occupied the position of counsellors, advisers or ministers. 
Sultan Jamsheed confided in his counsellor Laksliman Bhatt. 53 Udayashri 
was probably the prime minister of Sultan Aila-ud-din^ 0 and Chandra 
Damar his commander-in-chief. In the company of both these, the Sultan 
had caught the glimpse of the Yogini, as referred to earlier. Similarly, 
Sultan Shahab-ud-din, when away on military corapaigns, depended 
upon Kota Bhatt for internal administration of his kingdom 00 . 

Jona Raja is all praise for Sultan Shababud-Hin and compares 
him with Lalita Ditya-the famous warrior-king of ancient Kashmir. 

In the wake of his illustrious predecessor, Shahab-ud-dm also 
undertook many military expeditions and even went as far as Peshawar 
and Ghazni.His appetite for extending the borders of his country 
was unquenchable. 0 3 It was also necessitated by the fact that the 
kingdom of his predecessors was shrinking by their incompetence. Several 
scholars have doubted the veracity of these compaigns and termed 
these as highly exaggerated. 64 Their scepticism is ^perhaps based on 
the misnomer 'that Kashmiris only knew how to defend and could 
never venture to indulge in offensive, On the testimony of Jon a Raja 
this assumption is not only unjust but also unfounded. He (Jona Raja) 
has narrated that the Kashmiri Sultan Sikandar was offered a gift of 
two elephants by Timur the Lame. Timur, who looted Delhi without 
compunction and called himself invincible, could not have parted with 
his two elephants for the King of Kashmir, for noting in return. It 
was definitely the scare of Kashmiri army, which the Mongol scouragc 
tried to pamper, so that it did not attack his forces while returning. 

Where diplomacy could not work, Kashmiris were behind none 
to defend their Motherland by a call to steel 65 . Law and order in 
the country was firmly established; no conspiracies or schism polluted 
the^plaeid atmosphere; hence the need for moving out for annexations 


58) Verse 327. 59) Verse 344. 60) Verse 402. 61) Verse 361, 62) Verses 
300-300. 63) ^erse 365, 64) Dr. Mohib-ul-Hassan: Kashmir under 

Sultans^Pagc 50, 65) Verse 561. 
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was keenly felt by the Sultan, The political geography of Kashmir 
was now turning a new leaf. Therefore, the testimony of Jona Raja 
regarding the military conquests of Shahab-ud-din need not be taken 
with a grain oi salt, Kashmiri armies have penetrated deep into 
Kishtwar* Bhotia Pradesh, Larin and Poonclu The military prowess of 
Kashmiris also did show 7 itself off admirably well later, when Mughala 
were repulsed not only once but twice, Jona Raja like an awake 
artist does presage that "posterity might take this account of the 
superhuman exploits of the Sultan as mere flattery” 00 . This leaves 
nothing for ns to guess otherwise, 

Shahab-ud-dm was not a religious zealot. He was catholic to 
the marrow of his bones, not by expediency but by conviction. When 
it was suggested to him that the huge idols of copper and bronze bo 
smolten and converted into coins, as the imperial mint was running 
short of these 6 7 , he promptly declined to order this vandalism and 
said : "How paradoxical it will seem that I would like to amass fame 
by breaking these immortal idols which have been installed and wor¬ 
shipped by certain people who have earned approbation (by doing 
this)”, es 

An unprecedented flood engulfed Srinagar in his reign* when 
the surging waters even mounted the surrounding hills. The Sultan, 
therefore, founded an alternate city at the foot of "SHARIICA SHAIL” 
(HABI PARVAT) and named it after his consort Lakshmi * as Lakshmipur 
and not Sharikapur. flg This city extended from modem ‘HawaF to Lai 
Bazar, He also founded one more city, at the confluence of the Yitnsta 
and the Sindh after his own name, as Shahab-ud-din-pur (modern 
Shadipur) 70 

Unfortunately some Persian historians have painted Shahab-ud- 
dm as an inconoclast in their misguided enthusiasm for the ircopagation 
of Islam, 71 Jona Baja has prophetically smelt this and has consequently 


66) Verse 391. 67) Verse 430, 68| Verse 435. 
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warned the future generations : ** The King Shahab-ud-din had biokou 
the idols of gods; this preposterous and unfounded assertion s lou d 
not in any way unnerve the posterity/’ 71 Jona Raja \vas born in 13S9 
and died in 1459 A* D. Shahab-ud-din’s span of regin ranges from 
1354 to 1373 A. D* ; so it is abundantly clear that Jona Raja’s account 
of Shabab-ud-din’s rule is only 16 years anterior to him* In the face 
of such a brief interval between the death of Shahab-ud-din and the 
birth of Jona Raja his testimony can never be dismissed cheaply, 
while the Persian chronicles* e. g, Ralmrbtan Shahi (£5864614 A* D.) 
Haidar Malik’s Tarilri Kashmir ( 1618 A. D ( ) and, to crown all. Peer 
Hassan’s Tarikhb Kashmir ( 1885 A. D. ) depended upon for what they 
have recorded about Sultan Shahab-ud-din* Theirs is only a hearsay or 
wishful thinking while Jona Raja, from the point of historicity, 

more reliable. 

To flUTO ftp, Jona Eaja has every sort of admiration for this, 
benevolent Sultan of Kashmir; oillV Zainolab-din (Badshah) po_ e 
a, slight edge over him according to this Hindu historian, T 
din (Kuda-din) succeeded his father Shahab-ud-din as the « a 
Kashmir from 1373 A. D. The Pultun had to undertake military eompaigns 
against Raja of Lohora (Lorin) and the Kh'ashas (Khokhi), in a 1 ing 
f the south western belt of Pir Panehal range (Rajori) a 

Kislitwar, 7 8 Ho brought these erring vassals to book under the genera s. ip 
of Lolalr the Damar, Tlie Sultan also started a free ‘langer’ 
people in view of recurring famines' 3 in the valley, every, 3 e 
vory huge cost. Through the blessing of one Yogi Brahma Natha h* 
got the desired progeny ; lie had been without any son or daughter 
earlier. 7 * 

He also founded a township within the city, after his name, as 
flu tab-ud-d in-pora. Modem scholars have identified it as the tract of land 
now known as Mohalla Haji Peer Mohamd Sahib , 75 (also called as 1 ‘Langar 
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Hatta’ bazar near Islamia College to-day). There is a mohalla in Srinagar 
bearing this name even now. It is situated on the left bank of the 
Jhelum between Zainakadal and AH Kadal, some distance below Gurgari 
Mohalla, I am led to believe that the Sultan was in some way the 
founder of this locality/habitation. Future research may unfold some 
relevant information regarding this. 

Sultan Qutuh-ud-din breathed his last in 1381 A. Id. At that 
time bis son Sikandar was onty eight years old. Being a minor, his 
mother Subhatta acted as his regent and appointed two advisers, Utldak 

and Sahak, for efficient governance of the land, 70 Shri P, N. Bazaz 
gives her name as Bibi Hora but doe^ not indicate any source. 77 
The mother had such an immense love for her elder son Sikandar, 
that she did not hesitate to put to sword her own daughter and 
son-indaw Mohammed, when it was suspected that they were conspiring 
against the reigning , sovereign. 78 The younger son Haibat was also 
similarly done away with? 0 by poisoning. In such a callous yet judi¬ 
cious manner the fondling mother paved the way for her son to ascend 
the throne without any impediments, whatsoever. On assumption of 
regal power Sikandar started a compaign of exterminating his foes; big 
own brother-in-law (brother of his first wife Shri Shobha) was not 
even spared 80 . The two advisers during the regency of his mother 
were done away with, 81 Here-in we shall have to refer to a contro- 

vercy regarding the status of Shri Shobha in the harem of Sultan 
Sikandar. Persian chroniclers have termed her as the second wife of 
the King ; but according to Jona Raja this seems to be a wild guess. 
He clearly indicates her position as “MabadevI”, the senior - most 

queen. 82 When Sikandar married Mera, the daughter of King of Ohind, 
Udbhandpur near ‘Atfcak* in west Panjah, Shri Shobha suffered in her 
rank. Mera, being a Muslim by birth, got precedence over her. 
Till then the Sultan was not much biased against Hindus. Again, 
Jona Raja pays a compliment to him in as much as the queen 
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Shri Shobha got the Shiva-temples rennovated 83 , presumably with the 
consent of the Sultan. The valour and terror of the Sultan made 
bim quite safe and secure on the throne. 84 

Perhaps the most note-worthy event of his reign is his diplomacy 
with which be bought peace from Timur the Lame, who had earlier 
sacked Delhi. The scanning eye of the Sultan could not under-rate 
the invincibility of this barbarous Turk; hence smelling hia invasion 
on his land, he sent an emissary to him when he was camping at 
the Indus and conveyed his unflinching loyalty to him. The whimsical 
Turk felt flattered by this gesture of servility and sent a word back 
to the Sultan to meet him along with his army at Dipalpur. The 
Sultan had hardly reached Baramulla with his retinue when he was 
given to understand that Timur had already left for his home-land 
Samarkand. This good tidings gave great relief to the Sultan. The 
Turk-invader had been touched by the loyalty of the Kashmiri Sultan 
and sent him two royal elephants as a present. 80 

Jona Raja does not give all these details. He only refers to 
the gift of two elephants sent by the “Malcchha” King-(Timur), while 
returning f rom Delhi, to the Sultan. 87 But in this very vene he has 
also unfolded in one word the cause for this unbelievable kind gesture 
from this cruel and callous invader. He uses the word "the sus¬ 
picious Malechha King. 88 Herein this Sanskrit historian would make 
os believe that Timur feared an attack from the Sultan when his army 
was returning to Samarkand with invaluable booty. In order to keep 
pim in good humour the Turk sent two royal elephants to him. Jona 
Raja further extols the towering stature of these beasts which were 
definitely □ rarity in Kashmir, 8 ” Jona Raja acknowledges the supe¬ 
riority of his Sultan over Timur and in a subdued tone does hint 
that the latter wanted to buy neutrality of Sikandar, for which end 
j n view he sent the gift of two elephants to hin. Like an astute 
g C oeral, Timur could anticipate Sikandar's sending reinforcements to 
goltan Mohd Tughlak of Delhi. In order to forestall these designs he 


S3) Ibid. 84) Verse 558. 85) Zaffarnama-II, pages 177, 181, and Munich 
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overwhelmed Sikaodar with this unique but, all the same* very respect¬ 
ful gift* During the sack' of Delhi it was free for all, but Sikandar’s 
intervention would have made a veritable difference, Persian chroniclers, 
Hindus ss well as Muslims, are unequivocal in asserting that it 
was Sikandar who was actually scared of vandalism of Timur, which 
-seems more probable, Jona Raja has tried to be over*patriotic in 
-delineating this incident. At the same time, he deserves credit also 
for not skipping over this great event in Indian History, when he 
refers to the sack of Delhi by Timur. 

During the initial years of his rule the Sultan was very forbear- 
ing and charitable. Jona Raja has most graphically described this 
trait of the King. He has recorded “Nobody can describe his charitable 
■disposition; the lotus-bands {of the Hindu subjects) would always feel 
drenched with water. 00 ,lt is a convention with the Hindus to receive 
alms or ‘dakshina’ (fee etc) with hands wet with water so that in 
return they spray the benefactor with this very water, showering 

blessings on him- It is therefore clear that Sikandar treated the Hindu 
subjects also kindly along with the Muslims. Unfortunately the Sultan 
could not maintain this policy for long. The visit of Syed Mohammad 
Hamdani, the illustrious son of Amir Kabir, changed his catholic 
out-look on life, to a large extent. 0 * Jena R aja very diplomatically 
ascribes the reason of this great change j n the Sultan to the vices 

rampant in his (Hindu) subjects. 00 But at the same time he ack 

nowledges the over-all superiority of this missionary from Hamdan' 
He tells us that “He was a shining moon among the stars; though 
very junior in age, he was a;dored as the senior-most in scholarship -' 
The Sultan was in his grip and under hi, spell and through hi. 

exhortations an era of unprecedented proselytisalion was inaugurated in 
Kashmir. 03 Shariat was Cor Hie first time proclaimed as the state 
religion. He appointed tha ministers, all of them neo*converts;Ladd a 
Raja, Vaidya Shankar and Suha B$aUa,°* perhaps with this unrailing 
belief that the converts ore more rabid than the originals, hence 
will not hesitate (o perpetrate every kind of tyranny on their erstwhile 
comUgldBim, 
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At the instance of Syed Mohammed Hamdani the Saltan married 
Mera* the daughter of the King of Ohind, who was a born Muslim. 
Naturally Sfari Shobha, his first queen, bad to get degraded in status. 
Her sons were killed, Mera, gave three sons to the Sultan: Mer Khan, 
Shahi Khan and Mohammed Khan, 05 Dr Mohibul Hassan has somehow 
or other inferred that Shri Shobha had adopted ions. While quoting 
Jona Raja on this subject, incorrectly, he has mentioned no other 
source for this inference. 00 Jona Raja has actually used the epithet 
“artificial” with the sons of Shri Shobha, According to Hindu Dharma- 
shastras adoption is of two kinds:one "Dattak”, the offered and taken, 
the other "Kratrim, only for completion of certain rites of a sonless 
father, after his death* In the first the consent of the adopted is not 
necessary, while it is imperative in the case of second, who acts as a 
waterson, 0 7 Even though adoption is banned in Islam, yet this custom 
of adoption is not wholly extinct among the Muslims of Kashmir, 
even today. Therefore, we can safely assert that the sons of Shri Shobha 
were actually the water-sons* The word used "artificial” can have other 
intonation also. It may mean "unreal”. Since the sons were the 
progeny of a Hindu queen, hence they were not real Muslims though 
given Muslim names. So th=y were banished from the state. The sole 
motive for their being shunted out of Kashmir seems to be to keep the 
throne safe for the (real) Muslim sons of Mera. 

The Sultan founded a new city at the foot of the Sharika Parbat. 
Muslim historians have called it as <fi Nowhatta”-the name which has 
survived to date. They refer also to his building of the imposing Jama 
Masjid, adjacent to the new city. 08 

Actually the arch-intriguer against the Hindus was Suha Bhatta. 
He came under the influence of Syed Mohammad Hamdani, and was 
converted to Islam with the name of Saif-ud-Din- "the sword of 
faith,” He may not have proved as much a defender of his adopted 
faithi but he did definitely unleash bis sword on Hindus. Herein his name 
proved prophetic* Jona Raja equates Suha Bhatta with the ancient King 
Harsba- 00 the Turk, the epithet given to him contemptuously by Kalhana, 
for the wholesale destruction of temples and idols. The massive temples 
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at Martand, Bijbebara, Iihabar (near Nishat Garden), Triphar (at 
the foot of Mabadeva mountain) and in Baramulla district were 
razed to the ground- 100 

After demolishing the temples, the relentless crusader against 
Hindu faith, Suha Bhatta turned his attention towards the persecution 
of Hindus. He enforced Jazia and compelled thousands of Hindus to 
embrace Islam.* 01 Those who resisted were put to sword; some fled 
the country for fear of reprisal. But there were also dauntless believers 
in Hindu faith who did raise a banner of revolt against this mass conver 
sion, Jona Raja gives their names as Sinah Bhatta and Kastuta-tbe 
grocers and Nirmalacharya, 102 The last mentioned spurned the royal 
patronage and preferred penury to change of faith* 103 The excesses 
committed by the subordinate officers cannot absolve the reigning king 
from the infamy thus earned and sins committed; hence the tyranny let 
loose by Suha Bhatta paid its toll back in the shape of the Sultan's 
incurable malady. Seeing his end near, he annoinated his eldest son Mer 
Khan (Ali Shah) as his successor and breathed his last on the eighth 
day of the dark fortnight of Jelh in 4489, the year of the local calen¬ 
dar. 101 It comes to 1413 A.D. according to the English calendar. 

Before the account of Sikandar, as given by Jona Raja, is concluded 
it will be pertinent to refer to the meticulous caution with which the 
historian has tried to cover up the mis-deeds of the Sultan by keeping 
Suha Bhatta only in the dock. Perhaps Jona Raja did not like to 
malign the parent of his benefactor (Budshab) for reasons obvious and 
consequently shifted all the odium to Suha Bhatta and to Hindus, But 
at the same time he does say that the Sultan could not wash his hands 
off these atrocities.* 05 His tacit consent must have been obtained by 
Suha Bhatta through the good-offices of Syed Mohammad Hamdani, 
who was actually the big boss in those dark days* The Sultan was 
always at his beck and call and could not go against his wishes. 0 

Persian historians have advanced many reasons for Suha Bhatta 
to wreck veogenee on his erstwhile co-religionists, but Jona Raja 
has simply written that he came under the magnetic spell of Syed 
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Muhammad Hamdani and at his bidding took to heaping inhumanities 
on Hindus and their religion. 

In discharging his mission of persecuting. Hindus he bad to prove 
that he was more loyal than the king. His over-enthusiasm in this 
respect can be squarely explained by the fact that being a convert 
his go-slow policy could have been misunderstood, and also misinter¬ 
preted; hence he had to look like the most devout Muslim and the 
most zealous partner in this “Jehad” against the Hindus. The fanciful 
in fcrences 10J of Persian historians in this regard have no credence as 
*' le contemporary record of Jona Raja is silent on these. 

Mir Khan assumed the name Ali Shah on ascending the throne. 
He > after fruitless flirtation with regal splendour, decided to undertake 
P'lgritnage to Mecca and nominated his brother Shahi Khan (Zainul- 
ab <Jtn) as bis successor. But being prevailed upon by his father-in- 
law . the Hindu Raja of Jammu, he changed his mind and returned to 
Kashmir . 108 Shahi Khan did not resist his taking up the mantle of 
® u ltan once again. Later he was killed in a battle with Khokhars, 100 
thus paving the unobstructed way for Shahi Khan to ascend the throne. 
These two incidents are perhaps sufficient to prove that the inherent 
te ”ets of Muslim faith had not made any substantial headway in the 
Vall ey, though the population was being admitted into its fold by 
hook or by crook. This was only a political expediency. The King 
Ati Shah had married two daughters of Hindu Raja of Jammu, which 
is un-lslamic, since a Muslim has been ordained to marry a non-Muslim 
° n ly when he or she is converted to Islam. It is also enjoined 
* n Islam that two real sisters cannot be wives to the same spouse 
concurrently* Moreover, once a ‘Kasad 1 (resolution) is made to 
undertake Haj, it should not be revoked in any case. This very back- 


107) Hassan records that Suha Bhatta* once seriously ill, was prescribed 
cbiken soup for speedy recovery. For this sacrilege he was excom¬ 
municated from the Brahmin fold; as an adverse reaction to this 
unseemly treatment meted out to him, Suha Bhatta wreaked 
vengeance on them* 
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ground facilitated Budshah to rehabilitate Hindus, as the loyalty of 
tbe people to their new faith was not even skin-deep as yet. It may 
well be called just a change of label from Hindu to Muslim. Tbe 
neo-converts were still finding their feet, their only hobby was to 
pay off old scores under the garb of religious crusades, Shahi Khan 
(Budshah) as a prince already had a foretaste of this, when the 
adjoining Hindu tribes and neo-convert tribes of Thakurs and Khokhars 
had helped him to regain the throne from his brother, 110 Therefore 
on assumption of power he elected to own benevolence instead of 
violence, Sultan Sikandar and his evil-genius Suha Bhatta failed to 
cash on this policy of conciliation instead of confrontation, thereby 
mutilating their image in Kashmir history, 

Jona Raja has very rightly referred to this change of heart 
in Budshah. The Sultan effected far-reaching and sweeping adjustments 
to make the Hindus comfortable and thereby be made amends for 
tbe sins of his predecessors, 111 

So much ink has been spent in delineating the golden reign of 
Budshah, that it would seem redundant to repeat all this. However, 
some light needs to be thrown on two or three points which have 
been more or less glossed over by the authors. 

The first point which deserves emphasis is that Zain-ul-abdin 
was never under the influence of Hindus, He was a devout Muslim 
and would consult the Sliaikul-Islam on every measure he would like 
to introduce, 112 Perhaps this is also the reason that * f Shariat ?r as 
the state-religion could not be replaced. In accordance with its dictates, 
Jazia also was not revoked entirely, but fixed at a lower rate, 113 
Zain-ul-abdin could not dare to go totally against the current of 
public opinion, built brick by brick by his forefathers, so far as treatment 
towards Hindus was concerened. Fanatics did raise their eye-brows on 
his attitude towards the Hindus and for this very purpose Syed Sad 
Ullah came from Mecca with a huge load of books, 114. He tried to 
cajole the Sultan into reversing this tolerant policy, but the latter 
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did not oblige, 11S Budshah seems to have been more awake than 
those zealots who would try to foist their faith on others not by 
persuasion but through coercion. He therefore first of all called upon 
bis own kinsmen to set their house in order * 110 Muslims had nmltip* 
lied themselves into different sects; Shias, Sunnis, Sayeds, Sufis and 
were vying with each other to show the other sects down* The Sultan 
could very well anticipate that once the object of their combined 
hatred-the Hindu - was gone, they would fall out amoog themselves. 
Once such a nihilistic propensity is nurtured, it can express itself 
in any shape whatsoever. Therefore like a true follower of the 
Prophet he tried to consolidate the Muslim Brotherhood and exhorted 
them to sink their differences and close their ranks. It would have 
done more harm than good to ihe spread of Islam, How prophetically 
Budshah hinted towards this, can be easily corroborated by the sub¬ 
sequent Chak rule over Kashmir. Therefore, reinslaHatioa of the 
irritant Mhe Hindu - did not only do good to him but also made the 
Muslim society cohesive and viable. 


The second point which needs explanation here is the appoint¬ 
ment of the Hindus to very responsible posts. The neo-converts, thinking 
themselves dandies, could not be expected to handle the intricate 
problems of statecraft. Moreover, they were actually the scum of 
the Hindu population; hence their credentials for running the 
government could not be depended upon, and tbe proverbial. 

Eleven had survived tthe tyranny of the earlier Sultans. The 
state was in the doldrums owing to lack of foresight on the 
part of the predecessors of Budshah. Draught and flood in his reign 
made the state poorer all the more. In this predicament a hunt for 
Biahmin talent was made, so that the state be entrusted to it to set 
things in order. Moreover, the Hindu, unbelievably elevated to such 
position after an interval of condemnation, had perforce to appear 
j^ore loyal than the king and would apply his heart and soul together 
prove his capability. Thus the state was again put on tbe rails 
all d attained the speed which it had squandered earlier. Tilakacharya, 
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Shriya Bhatta, Sinhabhatta, 11 ® Ruyya Bhatta, Karpura Bhatta/ 17 
Ramananda, 113 Gaurak Bhatta, 119 Java Bhatta 120 and a host of such 
luminaries administered the land of their birth with unparalelled devotion 
and to the best of their capacity. In this bargain Budsbab made double 
gain. He became the champion of the underdog - the Hindu-and also 
gave his state a very good government* 

The third point regarding the renovation of the temples and 
grant of lands to the Hindus can also be explained in this manner. 
During the reign of earlier Sultans, tnore-so when Sikandar through 
SuhaBatta unleashed an era of unprecedented tyranny over the Hindus, 
the temples were annihilated and the Hindus were fleeing the country, 
leaving behind the jagirs attached to these temples fallow and deso¬ 
late. The neoconverts only relished in bringing death, destruction 
and loot, but never cared to attend to these jagirs for getting produce 
out of them. At best they could think only of converting temples 
into mosques but that sentiment alone could in no way act as the subs¬ 
titute for rustenance, 

Budshah’s scanning eye could very well locate the disease, 
so he not only pledged safety to the biding Hindus, but also coaxed 
those, who had left, to return to their home- land. Rennovation of 
temples was executed under the supervision of Shriya Bhatta, 1-1 which 
restored confidence into Hindu folk. Once again the lands attached 
to these temples were brought under plough and the food prospects 
of the country improved substantially. 

Moreover in the wake of building a net * work of canals and 
water feeders, he rehabilitated the Hindus also on 122 the land thus 
reclaimed. It served the purpose of replenishing the government treasury 
with the revenue these lands yielded- Whatever the inherent motive 
of Rudshah regarding these steps, it is laudable on his part to usher 
in liberalism, despite the resentment of his Muslim subjects. He stood 
his ground firmly well and that is perhaps the indisputable reason 
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which makes him the tallest of all the sultans in Kashmir. He posses¬ 
sed an unbending sinew and could never be swayed by passion. His 
reason thoroughly groomed was not oaly precise but also perfect. 
When the neo-converts under instructions from Syed Sad Ullah, who 
harboured a grudge against the king, as alluded to earlier, got 
arrowed to death a Yogi 133 who had blessed the Sultan with male 
issues, he at first sought the counsel of the Shaikhul Islam, who 
decreed that “eye for eye” treatment be meted out to him. But 
the king did not like to act m haste and also alienate the sym¬ 
pathies of the Muslims. He introduced a novel method of pumshiDg 
Sad Ullah by making him ride a donkey with his face towards its 
tail and his beard singed off. The people were asked to spit at him 
wherever he was conducted in this plight, but the King spared him 
bis liTe. In other words he extendedim munity from death to Syeds also, 
as was the practice regarding the Brahmins in earlier Hindu period. 
Undoubtedly the Sultan resurrected the dying human values, nursed 
these with his sharp intellectual prowess and tried to sell these out 
to his co-religionists. Nature willed otherwise. When his reign, like 
the flicker of a glow-worm in engulfing darkness, came to an end, 
his successors could not appreciate the exact import of his emanci¬ 
pated outlook, but reverted to wholesale repression on Hindus, that 
also with vengeance. 

Jona Raja has given us an eye-witness account of the first 
thirty-nine years of the reign of this gracious Sultan. He concludes 
the account abruptly at verse (976), without adducing any reason for 
it. The account of penultimate eleven years of his rule has been 
narrated by Shrivara in bis Zaina Tarangini, as already indicated. 

This benevolent Sultan, by commissioning Jona Raja to pen down 
his history, has been instrumental in doing permanent good to the annals 
of Kashmir, No contemporary Persian chronicle has come down to us 
in this respect- The earliest Persian reference to Kashmir is contained 
in ‘Tarikhi-Feroz Shahi (1285-1286 A. D.) by Zia-ud>Din Barni. Obviously 
this is a historical record about Feroz Shab Tughlak of Delhi. 
Mention of Kashmir has come therc-in in a casual manner. 
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Mulia Ahmad's ‘Tariirhi v %. • , 

Budshah l Kashmir , was composed after the reign of 

nicle of the COnvenicm1 }’ be treated as the first Persian chro- 
events recorded hl^ ^ Kashmir * In view of this, by getting the 
an authentic base conten5 P° ra fy Hindus, the king not only provided 
enough material h ■ ^ bUt a,S ° bet l ueat hed to the future scholars 
of Sanskrit and P 0P pcrson£) hty, after exchanging the notes 
to say here th t ersian histories. It will not be an exaggeration 
authentic j n . period a,0ne can ,ake rightful pride in being 

with honesty Q aS imir History. Jona Raja has performed his mission 
count of Budsh , PUI ?° Se a °. d ded ' cat ‘ on to his profession. His ac- 
It is neither m ’ 4 incomplete, is not wanting in any thing, 

chronicleis with^t' ^ n ° r P ' ayed down - The subsequent Persian 
and then only b .. 3ay exce Ption, have profusely drawn from him 
t° Jona R a j a f 0 UI V lbe ' r res P e ctive theses. Kashmiris owe a debt 
historicity which * V 601 * 0 ® ’^ e cont ours of a light-house of accurate 
the dark. * uces to nullity thankless pastime of groping in 

Shrivara : 

two reasons f or Cat |_°® ahout the bush, Shrivara straightway adduces 

Raja, Firstlv i, ,a Up thread of chronicle -writing from Jona 
* “ 3l, y, he writes "i w s 

complete the f ■ nave ta ^ en *his assignment simply to 

disciple f am History of Kings written by Jona Raja, whose 

his diffidence to ^ ^ 53016 time he > in a11 humility, confesses 

^knowledges the in T '° ^ 8UrU ’ S heights ' 1 ” ^ ondly ' he 

ed for him a 13 affectlon w hich Sultan Zain-ul-abdin nourish- 
history , n , ° rcpay hia debt towards him elected to write 

ba ck wh ° I' 31 P ° 6tenty d ° es not f orget him altogether. 130 He pays 
perishahl j OWCd ^ ^ SU * taD ’ not if* terms of gold which is 
Pcrishabl r W ° rds throbbing with his gratitude for him, im- 
made his course - Ho better deal than this could be imagined. He 
buried i n .u ,nim ortal while his treasures and regal splendour 
Present C W ° m ^ pastl Shrivara makes the Sultan live ! “ 

CVCn thoush helonging to the day* of yore. 


in 
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As has been indicated earlier Jona Raja could not write the 
account of penultimate eleven years of Budshah’s reign. He was snatched 
away by the icy hands of death. So in all sincerity Shrivara records 
l bat Jona Raja mounted the funeral pyre in the 35th year of the 
<ocal calendar which works at 1457 A. D. 1 ” So, the commencement 
of his treatise can be taken safely from this year, and he also could 
c omplete the account of Kashmir Sultans upto the year 1486 A. D. 
° n, y, much against his wishes. Therefore, Shrivara records the events 
o*" more or less 29 years as an eye witness. Even though he asyenera 
li °n for his Guru Jona Raja, yet he has arranged his chronicle oa 
,he Pattern used by Kalhaoa; he alone seems to be bis ideal in this 
fie ld. Jona Raja has given verses serially without breaking these into 
sections-or subsections. Shrivara has revived the “Taranga orm o 
dividing hisiory into cantos. He has also indicated the subjects he has 
Heated i n a particular canto at the end of each. With this astute wake¬ 
fulness on hi, part he got rid of the interpolations whatsoever .Beginning 
History of Kashmiri Sultans with the last deven year, o Bud,bah 
he has ended it with the Sultan Fatehsbah's accession to t e rone 

In between these he has treated profusely Haider Shah, Hessen 
and Mohammad Shab- a span of Kashmir History coVcrmg 
years. Iq the colophon of fcis last canto he on y . ag 

C£ m:o has ended”, but does not indicate that Zaina Ta g . 

Whole, has come to an end. This deary establishes *£* 

also not destined to complete whole of the project. 

death must have intervened to leave it incomplete like b J \ . 

Raja. He has captioned his ‘'River of Kings” as Zama TarangKU d^ectiy 

as well as at end of each canto, which proves beyond . y 

that his forte was to describe the reign of Budsbab on y in 

instance. Budshah’s successors huvt been described only to preserve e 

continuity of the Sultan. At that time many compositions were na 
after the Sultan 12B - Noth Soma composed “Zainachanta » 0 

Bbatta : Zaina Prakash and Bbaita Avtar : “Zama Vilasa . rivara 
also took after the fashion of ihe time; hence instead of christening 
his chronicle as Raja Tarangini, he gave it the title “Zaina Taran- 
gini”. Shrivara while unfolding the events of reign of the Sultan 
clearly mentioned that be would describe the rule of the king along 


127) I, 1, 6; 128) I, 4, 37-39; 
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with his son - presumably Haji.” 0 Perhaps this insertion proves that 
towards the closing year of his reign Zainul-ab-Hin had become in¬ 
effective and the power was actually concentrated in the hands of 
his sons; so this historian could not afford to ignore the authority 
of the son while describing the reign of his father. Furthermore, 
Shrivara spares us the trouble of making unnecessary conjectures in this 
r behalf by recording that ib e Sultan was so much scared of his other 
sons t,int he fcept (, Hajt always with himself, perhaps as a veritable 
r shield for any surprise attack on him.” 0 His tactics were to piny 

one brother against the other, so that be would himself remain 

unscathed and steer safe between the two. Shrivara has described the 
reign of Badshah in a more detailed manner than his predecessor 
Jona Raja.^ While Jona Raja has dispensed with the first 39 years 
of the rule'of'the Sultan in 267 verses, Shrivara has treated a fat 
less span of years in‘ 786 verses. 

Two unforeseen 'natural calamities befell Kashmiris in those 
years. The first was the unprecedented rains in Chet i. e. March 
and April. Shrivara even savs that dust did pour down from the 
sky which obstructed the prospects of rice-sowing with the result 
that food shortage loomed larea before the denizens ©f this land 

of plenty. 131 " Perhaps to accentuate the conditions of famine snow 
fall was unexpectedly witnessed in the month of Maghar i. e. Octo¬ 
ber. The crops already hit by unprecedented rains earlier, were 

engulfed by early snow. Whatever food could be salvaged from the 
fields was turned to dust before ripening. The cycle of famine was 
( * hus complete. 1321 Shrivara gives a 'vivid, yet pathetic, description 
j of Peonle 'tormented { bv hunger; The thieves breaking into houses 
! at night feff'pold, silver and money untouched, but ransacked every 
— utensil for laying bands on food. 133 The people were forced to eat 
‘vegetables, roots and fruits. When these got exhausted the people did 
"YV V not spare the leaves of the trees, more especially the "Bandhujiva” 
(sustainer of the kind literally, actually the name of the sun-flower 


129) I, I, 17. 130) I, 1.83-84. 

>31) 1, 2, 7-8. 132) Ibid 12-13, 133) Ibid 16. 
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plant). One 'khari 1 of paddy which used to sell at three hundred di¬ 
nars waa now available at fifteen hundred dinars and that also with ^ 
much difficulty. 134 

The Saitan rose upto this misfortune without losing hi. nerve. 

He devised many means to ameliorate the sufferings of h.s people. He 
purchased paddy at a very high cost, even imported it an gave it to 
people a, subsidised rates. The black marketeers were brought to book 

„ , ruaq reduced to a large extent, 

and artificial scarcity created by these was 

rj . F .i rnrsdt doot sections of his people* 

also opened free Mangars for the most po 

t , „ for nsople, so that they could 

To Grown all, he opened avenues ot worK 10 h v , 

„„ the door. Earth - work camps 

earn wages and thus keep wolf out of th 

were installed; edible oil was got extracted from t e wa 

kind, of grea.es from the pioe. and other forest tree. Above all 

h= enforced moratorium on debt,-, be agencies of lending and borrow, og f 

were abolished. 1 " 

Zainul-ab-Din had also to contend with the runaway habit, of 

u: * tried to snatch the throne from the 

h's son Adam Khan who even tried ‘ ^ at pi^JL 

Su 't»n. Consequently the King had to bring mm “ 

nea r Shopian where a fierce fight took place between the father and 

«w son. Adam Khan was repen.ent. hence his life was spared by the 

^ders of the Sultan. Conspiracies and counter-consp.rac.es tn hi. court 

were as much responsible for this rebellious character of A am Khan. 

The Sultan returned to his capital and erected a pyramid of th. skulls of 

A dam Khan’s soldiers, put to sword in this war. Thu was he reason 

*hy the Sultan annotated H»ji Khan as the he.r-apparent. Ad am 

Khan went into self-ex.le. On the heels of the earlier flood and 

consequent famine in the thirty sixth year of the reign of the Sultan 

i. e. in 1460 A. D. , only after two years, this scourage repeated 

itself. Another bolt from the blue made the conditions in Kashmir 

far more worse. All the rivers, namely Vitasta, Ladri, Veshav, Sindh 

and Kuta Kol were in spate due to torrential rains and vied with 57 A t 

oil C 




134) Ibid 24-25; 

135) 1. 2,32-33; 136) Ibid 34. 
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each ofchci m recording the highest water-level . 137 The king, in order 
to see for himself the ravage wrought by this flood, toured the 
s nc s su mereged under water in a boat. He felt grieved to see the paddy 
r water, foreboding shortage of eereals. At last the swaying waves 
found respite at Sonawari. 13 « Persian historians have not described 
secon ood at all. Since Shrivara’s evidence is of contemporary 

unpor ance, e n ee his testimony to this effect cannot be discredited. 


™ . ®^ or ks were also introduced in Kashmir in the reign of Biidshah, 

bv 1 ^ ar 'i profusely described the different varieties of these made 
y as min artisans , 133 e. g. the arrows, the discs, the sheets, the 
u es 10 with string and waved in the air the petal-shedding flowers, 
ie navy-serpents etc . 1 * 0 The master - mind behind all these inventions 
* Salt-petre and sulphur were also harnessed into 
inautig guns and cannons. For the first time in the history of Kashmir 
such missiles were invented and used. Shrivnra even gives the date 
o ns marvellous invention, which is 1465 A. D, Ho further says that 
\. 7 <aS ° a „ 0,1 “Top” in Muslim language and “Kanda” in popular 
( f la eCt ‘ ® ultan had also maintained a river-army, moro or less 

, a navy m miniature. This wing of the army was provided boats for 
the mohdity of soldiers on water ways where the fights would take place. 

rivara las permed down that one “Reva” by name was the chief of 
this force . 143 


^ Idle Sultan was also very receptive to fine arts. He was not 
onlj a gifted singer (vocalist as well as instrumentalist) himself, but 
also showered limitless bounties on talented singers. The musical instru¬ 
ment “Rabab” is actually indigenous. Out of ignorance some Persian 
historians have asserted that it was imported here from Iran. Shri yarn’s 
contemporary evidence in this behalf cannot be contradicted. He says 
“The invention of this musical instrument Rabab Behlol and other 
vocalists were munificently rewarded by the King.” 144 


The Sultan was torn with grief towards the closing years of bis 

life. The sole cause for his dismay, which eventually broke his health, 
was the fued between his sons. His eldest son Adam Khan did not 
refrain from waging war against his father. The King died with a 


137) Ibid I, 3, 4-8. 138) Ibid 26-29. 139) Ibid I, 4, 19. 140) Ibid I, 4, 22-27. 
14J) Ibid I, 1, 72-73. 142) Ibid I, 1, 77. 143) I- 4, 30. 144) Ibid I, 2, 59. 
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broken heart oil Friday, the twelfth of Jeth, m * J “ yoar l ° 27 

(1470 A.D.), having ruled for fiftytwo years.- , EI ” the ’*|”g ° f 
oi , , devoid of smokf>, as no cook- 

& hrivarn -‘Oil that day the houses were devo 

.* , . life-less and speechless 

n 8 was done in the city. The people hoc 

*ith grief on being bereaved of their master.” 1 " 6 

He wa, laid to rest in hit ancestral graveyard (Masari-Salatin) near 
grave of hie father Silrandar. A grave-stone entering ' 

** crystal iva, erected there with an epitaph msenbed on * 
However this stone is missing at present in the ktaan-Salatm. If it 
m -re discovered, the exact date of the Saltan's demise cou d bo ound 
°«t without any brain-racking whatsoever. 

In view of the strife amongst hi3 sons, his adr lse ™ hisHife 

te d to the Sultan that he should name his hem - apparent e 

I* /! si rminst i s i&thGF and was 

2 ‘- Ad “ m K, ’“ n « a ’ r “ ? ‘'T ,ole C youngest Behram was 

ln 8 at Jammu with his malerna u • g lt 0i Even though 

tt°t also looked upon kindly by h- tIie seoolul 8 ”, 

0 (the Sultan) had a soft coiner oi j He simply ^aid 

y» he refrained from nominating him as h,s successor. He simply -aid, 

“I Will n„ t 00nfer m y kingdom on any one of my sons during my 
ife-tim “ ■ - _*ri! them all, will definitely get 


Will 


not confer my kingdom on any 
e . He who is strongst amongst them all, will defhutely get 

tlle throne after I am no more.” 146 


So, when! Budshah breathed his last, Haji Khan his second son 
tended the throne on the first day of dark fortnight of Jetha in 
H70 A. D. but was destined to reign only for «. g# >"1 ten 
months Aden, Khim the eldest was in sell - exile and the young. 
«* Behram Jan was paid the price of 'Nagam-jager' for renoun.ing 
t * , , . (iTtifthhaU * & local clan were in 

claim to the throne, Moreover, the *vucim» ? 
fovour of Haji Khan, All these causes contributed to Ins coming o power. 

Ho resumed the name of Haider Shah as sultan and issued 
his royal-seal under this very name. He was anointed as the king, 
by the Royal Treasurer, Hassan Kuchhai with due religious 


143) Ibid I, 7, 223. 140) Ibid J, 7, 257. 

147) Ibid 2x58 ; 148) I, 7, 101-107. 140) II, 3. 
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formalities. 150 Herein it may be said without any fear of contradic¬ 
tion that Sultan Haider Shah ordered the performance of age-old Hindu 
rites of “Ttaja-Tilak** along with the Muslim ceremonies pertinent to 
the assumption of kingship.* 5 ^ On that auspicious day whole of 
Sikandar - puri’ (present NoAvshehra), near Srinagar Avas profusely 
illuminated. 1 * 

His first act as the Sultan was to confer the Jag'r of Nagam 
“of fertile soil” upon his younger brother Behram Khan. 183 He also 
ga\e away Ikshika (Pachhagom near Daraodar - udar) and Kamraz to 
lus son 11 " 1 Hassan and proclaimed him as his heir-apparent. 105 The 
rulers of Rajori and Indus (Sindhu) who had come to take part in 
his coronation were honoured by the .Sultan. 180 

An extraordinary event during his reign has besmeared the re¬ 
putation of tolerance built brick by brick by his father Budshah. The 
Sultan was actually a nincompoop and given to licentious addiction to 
Wine and women. 15 t One barbar, a neo-convert “Puma” by name earned 
his confidence and also acted as his pimp and tout. 100 This barbar 
lost his head by the unbelievable protection he received from the 
Sultan, for reasons obvious, and began to unleash a reign of terror on 
the people, especially the Hindus. The limbs of offenders were got 
amputated on a light excuse. Being suffocated by such tyranny the 
Hindus gave expression to their pent-up feelings [>v damaging the 
“Khanqah of Hie Sayid.- 1 ® 8 The Muslim subjects of the Sultan being 
exasperated by this sacrilege prompted him to teach a lesson to 
the Hindu subjects bv inflicting most inhuman atrocities on them.^ eu 
In this context Shrivara has recorded : “The Sultan, torn to the quicks 
by this, got the hands and noses of many Hindus amputated. He even 
ordered the demolition of the idol at the Bahu-Khatkeshwara, 1 " 0 the 
pr ng Bhairva of the City.” 


]50) Ibid 8. loll Tbid. Jo2) Ibid 5. 153) Ibid TI 10 
154) Stein Baja Tarangini IT, 475; 155) Zaina Tarangini II. H 1 
156) Ibid 14 ; 157) Ih : d 1? ; 158) Ibkl 33; 159) Dr. Mohibul Hassan 
identifies it wit£h Khanqahi Moulla, “Kashmir under the Sultans” 
page 97; Zama Tarangini II. 123 ; 160) This shrine stands at the 
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Intensity of such atrocities compelled many Hindus to forsaku 
their own faith and dress* and declare that they were not Bkattas.Aoj* 
In this connection it may he safely asserted that *Nabatu*, the cbUoq^ a j 
phrase in Kashmiri even current today, denoting total annihilation of 
BhattaSj has its origin in ‘Na Bhatta A ham' (I am not a Bhattaf), This 
is tho second “Nahatu” in the series on records, the first bc.ng in 
reign of Sikandar. 1 Adam Khan, the eldest son of Budshah and vitruah 
ly having an undisputed title to the throne, thought this time mos*- 
propitions to invade Kashmir and snatch away kingship from his brother 
Haider Klmn. He wa^ not far from wrong in choosing this time for 
attack. The king was oblivious to his duties and a sizable portion of 
his subjects was disgruntled. About the law and order situati 
prevailing at that time in Kashmir, Shrivara has remarked- 
thieves, the jackals, the cruel, the adulterers, the criminals and th 
deceitful roamed about during the day even. * ,A ® 3 Adam Khan wanted^ 
to invade Kashmir through Poonch. In the meanwhile the Sultan srael 
Hng the perfidy and collohoration of H assail Kuchhi (who had anoi n ' 
ted him as the Sultan) with Adam Khan, got him assadgnafeth o D 
hearing this Adam Khan retreated to Jammu. But he. was not destined 
to live tong. While fighting on the side of Manikva Deva of Jammu 
his mater rat uncle, against the Moguls, Adam Khan was kified, Haid^ 

Khan got his dead body to Srinagar and he was buried beside his moth 
at Suhyar, ‘ on the bank of Jhehirn between Alt Kadal and 
Kadal. iG 4 

The Sultan had become so week-minded and suspicious that he did 
not accord befitting reception even to his son ITassan returning from hi 
victorious military expedition outside Kashmir* His Nero-like dispose 
has been graphically delineated by Shrivara: “when the Lakshimpur^ a 
town founded by Shahahud Din (at the foot of Hari Parbat), wafi ^ 
fiames and the five annexes of his own residence ( us the P^nce ) ^ 
burning* the Sultan ascended the roof of his palace and felt so ^ . 
jubiliant (on seeing the ravages of fi re ) th at he began to indulge ; 
drinking there and then/’ 106 While attending a drinking party \ n ^ 


confluence of Dud - Ganga and Vit’asfa at Chhattabal 
Safakadal. Zaina Tarangmi^II, 124H26 ; 161) Ibid, 125* 

162 ) Jona Baja, Verses 600-607; 

163) Ibid 11-29 ; 164) Ibid It, 110; 165) Ibid H, WS. 
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lotus-palace, his foot slipped on the marble floor. He fell down and his 
nose began to blee l profusely. He swooned into a co na fro n which he 
never recovered afterwards. He breathed his last in the month of 
Baisakh on Basant Panchmi in 1472 A. D , 106 At that time the Boyal 
power was swinging between his uncle Behram Khan and the prince 
Hassan, like a person of suspicious disposition not knowing on whom 
to depend ,”** 7 

Shrivara has clearly indicated that a knotty problem of succession 
to Haidar Shah confronted the courtiers when the Sultan died. One 
Ahmed Yatu (whom Shrivara calls as “Ayukta” or the Commissar), 
after having consultations with the nobles offered the crown to Bahrain 
Khan, the youngest son of Budshah on one condition that he would 
declare Prince Hassan as his heir-apparent. He did not agree to this. 
Ahmed Yatu, with the consent of the ministers, thought it more ex¬ 
pedient to confer sultanate on inexperienced Hass an than oh turbu- 
lent and haughty RehmmA Rfl The learned historians of this period, 
Dr f Parmu, Dr, Mohibnl Hassan, Dr. Kapur 16 9 have applied the axe 
there and have erroneously inferred that Prince Hassan got the throne 
without any murmur from Bahrain Khan, The actual facts are that 
Behram Khan did collect the forces loyal to him when the negotia¬ 
tions with Ahmed Yatu broke down. Skirmishes did take place, but 
the royal guards under the command of Abhimauyu thwarted the plans 
of Behram Khan . 170 Moreover, Shrivara has recorded unambiguously 
that when Prince Hassan was informed that the city was cleared off 
of the enemies and he himself was safe and secure, he ordered the coffin 
of his father to be taken to the ancestral grave-yard. About Hassan’s 
contender for power (Behram Khan) Shrivara goes oil to say, ct On 
hearing about the exploits of his nenhew (Prince Hassan) and tho 
very lo w "morale of his own forces, Behram Khan left Kashmir along 
with his son .” 171 The chronicler has implicitly narrated that Behram 
Khan wanted to usurp the throne through force, but Prince Hassan 
with his bravery over - whelmed his (Behram’s) army which ultimately 


166) Ibid II, 160,170 ■ 107) Ibid 11, H7 ; 168) Ibid II, 195 ; 1# ‘A 
History of Muslim rule in Kashmir’, "Kashmir under the Sultans’ 
‘History of Medieval Kashmir^ Zaina Tar angina Ibid 209 ; 

170) Zaina Tarangmi II J 197 ; 171 ) ibid II, 200 3 
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got depressed. No other course was left to Behram but to llee the 
country of his birth like his eldest brother Adam, He took hi s son 
with, so that ho would escape the usual reprisal. If we care to read 
between the lines about the mention of burial of Haider Khan by 
Shrivara, the natural inference would be that the burial was delayed 
because of the uncertain conditions iu the city. There must have been 
street fights between the adherents of Behram and admirers of Hassan. 
That is also the reason that the Prince had to pottpone his corona¬ 
tion by sixteen days. The culmination of this internecine feed we find 
later, at the very outset of Hassan Shah’s rut©. Only when calm was 
restored in the city and it was declared safe For the royal cortege to 
move to the ancestral burial-ground. Prince Hassan accompanied the 
coffin of' bis father to the gr aye-yard and laid to rest hia father Haider 
Shall towards the feet ol his parent Budsh&h at Mazari Salatin, Every 
body present at the funeral threw a handful of earth over his grave 
When it got filled up with earth a grave stone higher in the middle 
raised on it with the epitaph that "the Saltan was relentless i a 

war ,,a73 With all his defects, as enumerated earlier, Haider Shah was 

a great lover of music and fine arts. He composed poetry in Persian 
and also in the “Language of Hindustan” i. e. (doubtlessly) Hindi;* 

He was also very adept in flute - playing and was considered a p ast 
master in this art. The rabab ~ players like Bahlol and others wer Q 
generously rewarded by him. The disciple of Khwaja Abdul Q a( jj r 
Mulla Baud taught him to play on Veena. 174 

Before concluding we may refer to some points on general Information 
as narrated bv Shrivara. Due to excessive use of liquor here in Kashmir 
or the decline in the growth of grapes, win© was extracted 
auger-beet for the first time here. This “Fairy land of Grapes** 
dear to Kalhana and Bilhana, had now declared its bankurp^y j 
producing this sweet luscious fruit any more. 175 

Shrivara also for the first time gives the synonym of Vitasta ^ 
Jhelum. Till hia time we nowhere fin Ulus notice of Jbehini in Sanskrit 
chronicles. 17 


172) Ibid IX, 212 ; 173) Ibid II > 215 ; 174) Ibid II, 58-59 ; 
175) Ibid II, 54 ; 175) Ibid - IH f 202. 








The Sultan though a chronic addict would sometimes pass off 
nights in vigil listening to the Puranas and other scriptures (of 
Hindus) 1 * 7 7 laying down the guidelines for salvation* He felt very 
much impressed by these. Perhaps this was the sole reason which 
prompted the Sultan to entrust his son. Prince Hassan to Shrivara for 
his all round upbringing. 178 Shrivara would narrate the tales from 
Brhat Katha to him. 170 Shrivara has for the first time made mention 
of the Dal Lake, which name persists even today* Prior to him this 
lake was known by the name of “Sureshwari Sara,” He also refers 
to the floating gardens on its sulfate and the twin Mankas’ (islands) 
of *Ropa* and s Sona t there. He writes “spread over twelve miles this 
Dal Lake has for its constant companion the Hari Parvat which in 
the hope of reaping virtuous reward always drenches itself with its holy 
water—(is reflected in its water always).” 180 According to Shrivara 
the bank of Dal Lake was a hub of cultural and social life of 

Kashmiris at that time. There, on its bank, were the places of pil¬ 
grimage, monastries, palaces, hostels for students and the pennance-groves 
"more sanctified than Varanasi.” 181 Like-wiae he has used the 

epithet ‘'Ullol” for “Mahapadmasar”—the name of the Wular Lake 
then. One glaring fact comes to surface while going through the 

reigns of Budshah and his son Haider Shah : that is the ascendancy 
of Sayrds, In a sense this clan, which got power firstly through the 
magnetic personalities of Syed Ali Hamdani and his son Syed Mohammed 
and also through matrimonial alliances with the reigning kings, can 
safely called non-KashmirL They are supposed to be the direct des¬ 
cendants of Prophet Mohammed* Budshah offered his daughter to 
Syed Nissar and made him the governor of one of the provinces. 


177) Ibid- II. 159. 

178) Ibid 11, 158: Mohibul Hassan has wrongly reversed the name of 
the Guru and his pupil ‘Kashmir under the Sultans page 9S ; 
Ibid 54, Ibid 150, ibid 216; Ibid 158; 


179) Brhat Katha of Gunadya- a repository of lessons on morals* ethics 
war pohty etc, The original book has been lost and was later 
condensed by Ksemendra in his “ManjarL” 


180) Zama Tarangini 1,5, 32: 118; 

181) Ibid IT, 40. 
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probably Beerwah, as it is known now. Budshah bad even himself 
married Bodha Khatoon, a Sayed. He also got a Sayed spouse for his 
son Prince Haibat. Sultan Haider Shah married his son Hassan to a Sayed 
fiirl, daughter of Miyan Hassan. In this way, the three Sultans — 
Budshah, Haidershah and Hassan Shah, the grandfather, the father 
and the son, had Sayed queens. Therefore, the Sayed* had ample 
opportunities to come to power over and above the heads of the local 
factions of Maliks, Magreys, Kuchtiais and Yatus. lfi ~ The History of 
Sultans’ heretofore is actually a continuous strife between these clans 
t0 capture power. At times the helpless Sultan had to surrender to 
the chief of the victorious faction and appoint him as his Prime 
Minister. 

The Sayeds, commanding respect in the ‘harem got intoxicated 
by the power they enjoyed with the Sultans and did not b-have well and 
had to be exiled from Kashmir many a time. The ^notorious Saved 
Rebellion will be discussed later at its proper place. 


182) Shrivara uses the Sanskrit names “Mflllik” “Margesh”, “Kosheshm. 
and *'Ayuta” for these, ua 











Sanskrit and Kashmiri Vocabulary. 

By Shri Badari Nath Shastri (Kalla) 
M, A., M. O. L., B. ED. 

K ashmir has played a leading rnle in the development of I d dian 

c ulture. T his_sacred land has hern a renowned seat of le arning 

(Sharada Peg t]iaj—thmng. h_-the Rei ng a prominent centre of 

~~ S'anskritic learning, it has been well-known as “Sharada Peeth*' from 
t imes imme morTaK Numerous Acharyas, learned Pandits, poets and 

philosophers, scholars and savants, rhetoricians and historians 
have been making siyntfifnnt contributions to different b r anch es of 

l earni ng (tndology) from time to time. 

Kaihinir^held an exalted positio n in this behalf es pecially for 
about four hundred years, from 8th to 12th century A. * 3 ciur ’ np 

t his period that most of the philosophers like Utpaia dev a and 
Abhinavagupta, historians like Kalhana and Bil hana, and other wel! ' 
k nown writers flourish,^ ,h .r. 

Before the thirteenth century A. D., Sanskrit, Prakrit and the 
then native Kashmiri abounding in Prakrit and Apabhramso were in 
vogue in Kashmir as media of expression and writing. The well-known 
p oet Bilhana filt h century 1 ! remarks, in his “great” poetical work 
(Mahakavya)- v ikramank a -de''ii-carita- that Kash mir h as—Ktsw^a-wonderfuI 
la nd of Sanskrit. He says, in this land "of Saraswati, even women 
tal k in S anskrit and Prakrit, besides in their native language (the 
then Kashmiri). —— 

''nsr tsfyrjjf( tFt fftrr'TT 

%?rfrfrr ar^r: 

The age of Muslim ru ! e in Kashmir started from the early 
years of the 14th century. Among the Muslim rulers of this age, 
Renchart Shah (Sadarudin), Shahmir, Shahab-Ud-Din, Kutab-Ud-Din, 
Sikandar and Zain-Ut-Abdin are notable. It is upto the reigns of 
Shahab-Ud Din and Sikandar that Sanskrit was one of the court 
languages in Kashmir. We find f.o many inscriptions in Sanskrit 
belonging to the period of the later Muslim kings, which exist even 
u pto this day. Not only this; even Muslims gave preference to Sanskrit 
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language fox engraving particulars of the deceased on their tombs, 
as is indicated by Sanskrit inscriptions on tombs existing upto 1 1S 
day. 


In support of this view, R. L, Siein says 

‘ f T he continued popular use pf S anskdt_fV^P amonfi Mohag ma " 
d ans is strikingly proved bv th* Sanskrit inscription on a 
f omb in the cemetery of B nhan-i ld -17 m Sahih — aJ Snnag ar 

( A. D. 14 84), B rief Sanskrit ins rrippnn", 1Tji>h ? ut date^-have 

b een found by me on a numb er n f n\A Moh ammad an—tombs 
in Srinagar, near Martand and ftEsfr-where” fR. T Hngiish_Transla* 
tion Part- 1, Introduction P- 13 L) 


In the time of King Zain-ul-Abdin (1423' 1415 A- D.)> boltl 

Sanskrit and Persian were in use in Kashmir, For some time a mixed 
language composed of Sanskrit and Persian, was in use there. From 
the writings of Ksbemendra, the namesake of the earlier Kshcmendra, 
the author of Desopadesa, as in Loka Prakasa, it -is evident that the 
m *xed language was then in use in official work and in courts, as is 
indicated by the following : — 

*rr '4fcr- 

pi hT?t \ 

t snr q-pm^ ^prr 

^xj ?T5% i 

A will of the saint Mukdum Sahib (1600 A, D.) f written i n ^ 
mix ed Sankrft and Persian, is avai la ble in both the scripts, Shara da 
and Per sian, as preserved in Jammu Sc Kashmir State Museum, * 

Upto the thirteenth century, the entire literature produced in 
Kashmir is written not in anv language other than Sanskrit or Prakrit, 
The first book which preserves the writings in the-then-in-vogue old 
Kashmiri, viz. the Mahanaya Prakasa by Shitikantha, now extant, 
available In Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies (Publication) No, 21 
belongs to the later half of the 13th century, A specimen of old 
Kashmiri writings (from the said book) is given below t — 

fft*r 'rfer wi i 
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?^q II 

After Shitikantba’s work, we are in possession of a collection 
o( verses, namely Lala-vakya. by a well-known saint-poetess Hindu 
bermitess Lalleshvari of Kashmir, belonging to the 14 th century, which 

are composed in pure Kashmiri, as, for instance, the following verse 
indicates :— 


5T5??r ngj-q'e; gt 
7E ri*T srfrr Tfe =5=r?r e<r4*r i 
q-srt sfbrfqq- tiR;? 

sr? far ir* er' jtr* ir* n 


It was the time when the teachers and missionaries of Islam, 
“ ke Kadar Khan, Mir Syed Ali Hamdani and others came to 
ashmir from the West. Some of them settled in the valley as 
Permanent inhabitants. They brought to this land Islamic civilization, 
which they propagated with the result that so many Arabic and Persian 
words got mixed in Kashmiri language. 


Another Kashmiri Hindu saint-poet, Nund Rishi, who was named 
Sheikh Nur*Ud-Din after his conversion to Islam, a contemporary ot 
Lalleshvari, belonging to the village Chrar near Srinagar, flourished 
m the 14 th century. So many collections of his verses, written in 
as hmiri language, are available, in which pure Kashmiri words have 
k ee n used. The following verse is quoted here from his collections, 
as a specimen :— 


5TFTI? T4f% ij«t H $$fV, 

nrnrtf ^4i% qpr t 

fsprr qmfsr q srm 
q ?r, ^ q^q qpr ii 


The aext old Kashmiri work available in manuscript form* in 
oQaradi 

]_ ® Cn pt, is the first known Khanda-Kavya written in Kashmiri 

^ ^‘ige, namely “Banasur-Katha” by Autar Kishen Bhatta, inhabitant 

village Lara. The plot of this Kavya is taken from Hari-vanasa- 
Lnrana t . 

icl Us language we find abundance of Sanskrit aad pure 
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Kashmiri words. It is the best specimen of a Kbanda-Kavya in 
Kashmiri, which is furnished with rhetorical embellishments, viz. 
Alankarag, like simile, metaphor, alliteration, etc. Its poetical speciality 
Is that it abounds in puns and play on words, A specimen of this 
poetry U given as under :— 

|Fw hT* *uxfm i 

wm feferg^- it 

A manuscript of this work - “Banasura-katba IS preserved in 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

Next, there is a host of poets in Kashmiri, such ns Rupa Devi, 
Parmananda, Amimal, Aziz Darvesh, Khw3ja Habiba, W a h a b Khar, 
and others. In their compositions, mostly, we ^ rec URe bas 

fetn made of Persian and Arabic words in addition to Kashmiri, especially 
by Muslim poets. This tendency among Muslim poets ts also due to 
the use of Persian as court language under Muslim rule. 

Taking intoconsideration the Kashmiri words apart from Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic words, a view has been expressed by some well, 
known linguists, like Grierson, that Kashmiri language is of Dard 
origin- Dard is a country lying between Balti s,an ant ^ r ' ver Tanji r . 
The said linguists are of opinion that Kashmiri language is related 
to the language of Dard country (Taraporewatla, Elements of Science 
of Language, 1st Edition, p. 362). 

Here, it appears to be appropriate to cite the view- po ; nt Qf 
linguists with regard to the Kashmiri language- Among the lan g u age 
families of the world, Indo-European languages are wide-spread 5nd 
fully developed. These are spoken by people in highly cii7fiiz ed 

powerful and progressive countries, Indo-European family of langu ages 

has got ma «y sub-divisions. It is classified by linguists as follows ' 
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Indo-European 

I . 

Indo-Iranian 


Indo-Aryan Dardic Iranian 


[(1) Indo-Aryan, 

(2) Iranian, and 

(3^ Dardic or Paiiachi, ] 

In the area stretching from Hindukush (in the north of 
Afghanistan) upto Kashmir are spoken Shina, Vashagali and other 
languages* In them, the characteristics of Indian and Iranian greatly 
agree with one another. These languages can also be classified among 

the Indo-Iranian languages, Grierson calls this group of languages as 
Paishachu 


. j j ,S Sd ^ one sub-division of Aryans coming from Central 

s a i nor reach the plains of India; they settled just on the hilly 
%T ^ C \ m ^ Nor th, The same tract of land is known as Dard and 

. tpr,lce n by the inhabitants of this land is called Dardic 

or Paisacm. It , 

, aclf mited by tome scholars that Kashmiri language 

is somehow related *- 

to Dardic or Paishachi language. 

According tn • , , , ■ 

Daradic family j , erS0 "’ Shi ™ Kashmiri and Kobiaiam belong to 

class. Kohistani k Shina is an example of pure Dardic 

the Northern f - * C,pRS oF “"developed sub-languages spoken near 
ns well as Indian"' 1 ^ le8 ' rins ^ India, which are influenced by Pushto 
valley lying neal l ! an r BUa ees. Shina is spoken in Gilgit and in the 
in the old Kashi-' * said that Gunadya’s Brhat-katha was written 

able _ nin 0r Paishachi language, which is now irrecover- 


jrg na tuSf ^ r ^ 11 be ^ ilch * 

, ;n7" lake, p-^shmir, such as its rivers and s traaQHj-P 10011 - 

There laneuaoe ^ a result of which they se Ul.s.dJ here also. 

- VVas ..?a_nsV.rj t p or thu re ason, ihe narne s^g£--Varioiis 
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well-kno wn places of Kashmir today are of Sanskritic origin, w hich 
are atiM in vogue even after centuries. Eve n at present also, w e find J 
clear influe nce of Vedic and Sanskrit languages on Kashmir i. In the 
pure Kashmiri which was formerly in vogue in the valley we find 
100% Sanskrit words. 

In addition to what hss been said above, it may also be stated 
that during Muslim rule there has been g reat influence oj U?ersian 
and Ar ahic up on Kash mir i. Generally speaking languages are dvnamic, 
and ~ not static. The effect of Arabic and Persian on the languages 
°f this country was inevitable, as there was for a l° n S tirne the 
rule of Mughuls and Afghans and Sikh governors, when Persian was 
the Court language in Kashmir. 

I 

Sh arada was the script of Kashmiri languag e, and i t . is tust . sim ilar 
Gurmukhi or Panjahi scr ipt. Ancient literature of Kashmir is found 
w rit ten in Sharada scri pt, such as T.alla-vakva.—B ana s u L - ka l h 3 Jana ma 
oarita of Sahib ICaul,_ and so on, , 

Indian languages derived from Sanskrit first t00 ^ fo.m 
Prakrit and Apabhramsa, It 19 owing this fact that vvc n 50 an ^ 
Prakrit and Apabhramsa words used in Kashmiri languages, which 
contain also the words derived from the said two language*. The 
lernaiuing words other than Prakrit and Apabhramsha and those 
Geil ved from them are cither those of native or foreign languages. 


If we take notice of the numbers expressed in Kashmiri langu¬ 
ages, some of them, deiived front Sanskrit, hate remained almost 
similar in Kashmiri and Indian languages. Although they slightly differ 
in quantity of vowels, yet there is hardly any difference between the 
two Tor instance, let us take the Hindi word 'sat’, which comes 
from the Sanskrit word ‘saptaV In Prakrit it becomes ‘satta’ and in 
Kashmiri ‘ssthah It is one of the characteristics of Kashmiri language 
that its words are generally aspirated in the end. Another example i n 
support of this characteristics of Kashmiri language. the word 
•dittha’ in Prakrit which is derived from Sanskrit dr>.tam\ l n 

Kashmiri this word becomes ‘dyutthum’. Other examples of this practice 
followed in Kashmiri languages ate the woids 'mvatha , jyutha , ruttha’ 
which are the altered forms of the Prakrit muththi jjettha , and 

‘ruttha’ which are derived from Sanskrit ‘mush’i , jyesfota > and ru^hta’, 
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respectively. Keeping these examples in view, we come to the conchi- 
^!° n . Kashmiri language, has taken words from Prakrit. In a 

The f r n Wa ^ > ** also * a ken a number of words from Apabhratnsha. 

bhramsh° W ^ n ^ exarnp ' es show how Sanskrit words changed in Apa- 

pur pf ^ C ° me USC ' n Kashmiri, as Avantjpur, Lalitpur, Skaodha- 
Khuod^ aPPUr5 CtC ^ Bre aUered in Kashmiri as Vontipur, Lyatapur, 
K'nch UV * ctc ‘ ? respectively. As indicated by the above examples, 
1S a form of .Prakrit or Apabhramsha. 

of San^kHt ^ ^ V0Ca ^^ ary of Kashmiri language is similar to that 

tables. The* ^ noticed from the under-given comparative 

vowel SOund V ° Wels used in Kashmiri language are very close to the 

and verbal d ^ ® ans ^ r ^* Not only this, even nominal derivations 

age as welp er ‘ va ^ ons in Sanskrit language occur in Kashmiri langu- 1 

an instance ' c ^ * n ^ uencc 00 Kashmiri language is predominant. As 

Kashmiri 3* ■ ans ^ rit wor<i ‘drsyaman’ becomes 4 drenthaman* io 

h’fchitha, di Wamples are Kashmiri words Karitha , Khyotha, 

are formed / rac ^ lt ^ a $ davitha f maritha $ calitha, zinith, which 

raksitva ,n /° m or iginat Sanskrit Krtva, khaditva, likhitva, datva, 

» HftQVitVn #» 

* r ' V(3 > cal\tva> jitva, respectively, 

^ la Kashmiri . ■ 

similar m* * as ln Sanskrit, suffixes are formed almost in a 

n ^nner t a c 

of the . ^anaur, vovur, dandur, gobur, labur, etc,* Use 

tenses in * • „ 

moocl) > | S p as nmiri, like lan (imperfect past) and (imperative 

almost bke that in Sanskrit, as for instance :— 
SanskH, Sentences-. 
srttt) 

* ^ *rr?rV , 

, f , ^ 

** ^ ^ 

W ^ ?? wnEftfr 1 

''**** ^ *r , 

^ ** *m X i 

* a* Wtffcr ,' 

* "Wrfffih* ^ , 


Kashmiri Sentences :* 

(Past) 

g wm ^i?r *fm i 
$fk X ^ sfjir i 

af<r srate srTfzr t 
g gs sfrfr t 

sfwsrra afa ar i 
an sr*r ) 

5 Hfim &W XTttf i 

g aq H5r ft1»t (ga) sfra i 

1 trtff i 
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Sanskrit Sentences 

Rte rrrr 

RT *17 *T5^ 

Frt *rr fR 

R'R RT TR1RR 
rr *ti rr 
g*R rt rtrr 
rtrrtrr rr Rr wirr 

STIR RT f 5 
cIR R??T5f Rr §5 
rtrVr' r%r Rr 
SR Rr RR 
$Trc[f RT R>RR 
Rf^RTTlt RfR tfg 
f*RtRTRR 
RT f^TTR 

fR*f^ 

RT^R $f? 

Rr f? 

rrjrr sttrr 

^3 T3 i 


Ka.hmLri Sentences 
{I mperat ivc) 


& 

R R^ 



R 


RTR 

R ?R 


rtR 

R RR 


3R5 

it RR 


RTR 

RIR, R^ 

*T *W 

RTR 

q ^ 


RfR 

RfR®! R 

t 

qt^R RTR R 

1 

RfR 

R RR 


SiiR 

R RTR 


qTRTR RR ^ 


3 r? 



*r 



R3 


sir; 

f?TR fR 


fTR 

«ffar R ** 

R^T 

RTR 8SR ^ 

?R 

fR 1 




Many Sanskrit pronouns are used in Kasbmin language alo^ 
j n the original form, as in the following.— 

RPR RT %f* RR R 

S%.fR rr: ^ ^ w ' 

RfR fipi* RT RR RR W 1 

R^r* (?r) rt % 1 ^ r f? i 

As said above, Kashmiri has taken words from Sanskrit a 
Prakrit. The following examples are cited in support M 
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Often 

joint letter 

*ksa’ at 

the end or in the middle of Sanskrit 

words is changed into 

‘chha in 

Kashmiri, as 

is evident 

trom tne 

following tables 





Sanskrit 

Kashmiri 

Sanskrit 

Kashmiri ^ 

TO 


TO 


&frtir 


TO 


TO 

33S, 

rpsisr 

wksgs 

TO 


nmr 


?fSTTrr 


TO 

n^ t 

*ner 

3~m 

qftnr. 

q^r 

TO 


ST3TF 


F^nr 

W 


( Exceptions ) 




TO 


TO 

tfltsT 



msr 






Cerebal *sa* and palatal - sa* 

and ‘sa’ in the beginning or 

in the end 

of Sanskrit 

words are 

changed into *ha # in Prakrit and in 

Kashmiri 

□s is clear 

from the following examples :— 




<TTg 


eftf 



^fT5T 


*rm 

rrr^ 





TO 


ftp^T 







■§i‘q 

r^5r 

i? 

Fto: 


5T^*. 5TH: 

5»r 5 fIT 

The exceptions to 

the above 

arc as follows: — 



Tt?T 

TP 

'in 

gtrr 




mm 

T*T 


rr’jir 

Often consonant *pa* in 

the beginning, 

or in the 

middle, or 

in the end 

in Sanskrit 

are changed in both Kashmiri and Prakrit into 

see 

the following examples 




- 

to 

asTT 

iqff 

*3* 



TO 

34 



■ l 


fTIT 

mw 

5'l ! T f T 





^3 

ftT^cT 

fftfqs 

r 





43 








Sanskrit 

Prakrit 

Kashmiri Sanskrit 

Prakrit 

Kashmiri 




tntr 

nirr 

qm 



^ Sf’S 

grr 

34 






to? 


Sanskrit 

Prakrit 

Kashmiri 

SRT 


SR 

sfiq 

5ft?T 


eTiq 

5rr^r 






Iff 


srrrflfg 

5Tr?rj 

str 

qFqqF 



qq 


f?T 

^z 


^3 

fErz 



p 


IF 

q*T 

tfliT 

HTT 




Trf 


?R 

5TH7 



5tT 




ET55 


£?r 

rTR 


grfR 

sjB 

rTT 

sr% 


?fH3i 

*F*!T 

qoinr 

q;q 

W*!T 


?qq 

§ rJ 

TS 

' 595 



*S* 

5ST 

*5 

5? 

HTTT^ 

wunr^r 

TT 

pf’TiFsf^T 


q*T *15 

TT c S 

qr£5 

qrt3 




The following exceptions 

tflsr 


qn?? 


EpPTff 


Sanskrit 

Prakrit 

K.ashtai 

ER 

srrq 

P 


q?r 

qqi? 



^5 

jrrrfr 

5** 

& 

^r 


5T^T 


cTcCT 

am 



$5 



m 

^17 


' 

sflG3 

ift33 

15 



TOT 

«f G5f 


%5 

Mp 

nsF 

>PI? 


#5 

*^5 


istyr^nc 

ifi 

ferr^^T 

fqfsq 

H* 

qm 

qtq 

RR 


tra 

qq 

qttf-SfW 

cp^Ksf^ 

q^sr 

5*5 



fqetf 


'K?? 

^eiir 

^iirr 

qq 


fqni5 

fqqu 

qqtq: 

H3W 


tpj?: 

ffys 

$15 

T* : 


q^iq 

SFT 

& 


be noted 



qr^q 

qtqr 



flrq 

% 


' 3th * and ‘stha' at the end of Sanskrit words is change 
, . aI1 d ‘ tha ’ respectively, as in the following cases 


tnto 
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Sanskrit 

Kashmiri 

Sanskrit 

Kashmiri 

Sanskrit 

Kashmiri 




I s 

w 


pij$ 

55 


^rs 




3TTS 

*? 

f’ 5 


51 st 

3^ 

35 


T%5 

51 

35 

Sound ‘ra’ in 

Sanskrit words is often 

omitted 

in Kashmiri 

und Prakrit, as in the following 

cases :— 






*S* 


tsTsflt 

Hi 

* 

^T 

T?rf 

q?r 



__ »' 

^r*r 




33* 





CTT5 

*’1* 1 

The 

exceptions 

to the above rule are as 

1 follows 

# 


l^r 







m 






sa 1 in the beginning of Sanskrit words is eliminated in Kashmiri 

»nd Prakrit, as * 

in the following 

examples :— 

fSTTST 

3*7*T 

T’TJgJT 

i 

*5* rts* sr*sr 

?^TR- 


pg’jtrr 

'Tfl^T fq?q cq?;j 

5«TPT 

3TT^ 


*3* 

WT5T 



gn 


Following 

exceptions may be noted : — 


W?r 

*37^ 




**TT 

4 


First letter 
Kashmiri; gee , he 








srsr 

*%rf 


*ha J in 
following 

?TTT 


Sanskrit words 
examples :— 
sr^r 

£T:T 

ST^T 


is changed into ‘a* in 


?5 


Following are the exceptions to the above role ; — 

? s ffrw 

§t?r pr 








'ira* in the en ^ Sanskrit words is dharged into *ta’ j n 
Kashmiri and in Prakrit, as is clear from the following examples 
Sanskrit Kashmiri Sanskrit Kashmiri Sanskrit Kashmiri 


Tfr^^r 


a'lcf 

sfm 

gits 


gpr 


SlcT 

ss’^n: 


Exceptions to the above rule may be noted as follows :- 

f=gsn: vt g** 

rffrfST *T ;s TT 


Often ‘la’ in the end of Sanskrit words is changed i ni0 
fcrnia' ne 8 en ^ er ’ n Kashmiri, as in the following cases 


m 
cteT 

tfl 

rT 7 ^ 


qr^^T 

Tf'^q 

Following 

frPF^f 

*T?7 


t rr?r 

^5TvT 

^ftT 


gfag 


f^T^T 

ftrw 


^Ttig 

'fi’tn* 

X 


exception to the rule may be notice^ . 
tTW cT^r 


3T*T 


sr^r 


jCaS 


j n certain cases, even the syntax agrees in both Sansk 
jjjjri, a* i n the following cases :— rit 

Sanskrit Sentences ;- Kashmiri Sentences ■. 


fl-gf t rr:JfT ?tr>TfT: 
tjGcf gj«wr.tif 

sj^grirtTR m ^g 

afajP^ET *r*r^ tr^ *rfm, 

1 

yf TfT *f*sgf?T 

-^g |N) mg gg 


! =5 mg 

tfr^I <t!fsT 

gtur nm gp ara : 
fa ?g ^ fw ir , 
gg gfa 
jj m gtfa i 

?nr a'm as t 


h 


'll* 


a nd 


tt>' 


Words in Kashmiri are almost the same or sir^i 
'fhe influence of Vedic words upio Kashmiri j s * to ^ 

> _ n pva mnlao • 

Ft % 


«' e * r foii° winB exampIes: - 















no 


Vedic 

Kashmiri 

3T3T 

=FR 

sf*T 

cffT 

ffffT 

*3* 


RtfT 

S* 

3* 

fgsT 

rm 

few 

fe? 

^ST 



I st 

SFffe 

$t*r 


s* 


*rljl 

*j|$ 


feffRTT 



Vedic 

Kashmir 

^r: 

5R 

STEF 

sr^r 

Sfesf 

FgSSR 


5F^ 

feq- 

\ 

’•'*' 

*rer 

VUQ 

*TPT 

u)u ■ 

TFFFT 

STIFF ■ x 

ST? 

?r ' " 

XU 

ZFT ^ 

uw 

UU 

FR 

mT • ^ 

•SFfGff 

UW 'S 


k ^lowing table indicates comparison between Sanskrit 

3 ar y and Kashmiri Vocabulary :— 

Name * of ornaments 


Sanscrit 

I?*!# 

^ffTT^-frqr 

^gR 

"ff: 

$s%5rr 

’ vX ?rr7?sfT 

PIS*: 

^F^'F^IFrRR* 

***+ ffr^nr: 


Kashmiri 

Sanskrit 

Kashmiri 

sPf.^ST 

! *®5*FrSFT 

spF3JTF?r 



^•Ti’sF^ 

srsr.^TR 

’FT^F? 

3(5RR i 

#5pW 

g^Tffe 

WFFHF 

?rr3?IT 

TfSTT: 

*n?f 

tfe 


8tst^t 

FT?TRTFT 

^Effe 

tot+tcv; 


^FfgR 

Stbt?k 

gsfrfR 

3r?s 

RfeTTF 


Tfefe 



FRTTfeR 

feFJ 


S^feTi 

*rfesF?R; 

;fR sr'fer 

^FTRfe 

fFFiiW 

gffi Ri?tT 










